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INJUNCTIONS IN LABOR CASES. 


By DAVID SILVERSTEIN, 
Master in Chancery, State of Massachusetts. 


people of this country is whether 

or not injunctions, which have 

been so liberally granted by the 
courts in most every state of the union, 
against members of labor unions shall con- 
tinue, or whether the power of granting 
injunctions in such cases shall be taken 
away from the court. 

I desire to discuss this question rather 
from the standpoint of a lawyer, than from 
that of an interested party; simply as a 
lawyer who sees the law with reference to 
the question as he finds it from cases ad- 
judicated and from the principle of law 
involved. 

Injunctions are applied in the equity side 
of the court, and naturally, the first ques- 
tion is: ‘‘What is the equity side of the 
court, and how has it come to be a part of 
our procedure ?’’ 

Originally in England, the country from 
which our common law comes, there were 
only common law courts—that is, courts 
that would apply common law principles, 
and apply remedies that only common law 
courts could give. The remedy would be 
an order to the sheriff or his deputy to take 
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the goods and chattels of the defendant, 
but this was never directed against the person. 

However, at that time, there arose a 
great many cases where the common law 
method of procuring a remedy was wholly 
incomplete and sometimes of no effect; and 
soon we find that a petition would be issued 
to the King, as sovereign, to give a better 
remedy and a better and more complete 
relief in certain cases where the common 
law was inadequate. 

The King, as sovereign, having the pre- 
rogative to grant or refuse a petition, would 
often grant what was desired in the peti- 
tion. Oftentimes the King in giving the 
remedy would have his decree running 
against the person ordering him to do or 
not to do a certain thing, similar to our 
equity decrees, and for failure to obey 
would imprison. 

Soon petitions came to the King, rather 
rapidly, and on account of the volume of 
these petitions, the King was compelled to 
delegate that power of assisting litigants, 
by referring the matter to his council and 
to his chancellor. These petitions soon be- 
came more numerous and then there arosea 
court, to which these matters were referred 
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and it was called the chancery court. 
Some of our states still have equity courts 
called chancery courts. 

At the head of this court was a judge 
calledthancellor. This judge had jurisdic- 
tion upon matters of equity. The chancery 
court, like the common law courts, soon had 
its decisions, and from the decisions of that 
court and the courts that later sprung from 
it, we have the well defined equitable prin- 
ciples of law which equity courts apply and 
enforce. 

The principles to be applied in courts of 
equity were to give a remedy where equity 
and good conscience demanded it. So we 
find among the earliest cases relief was 
given in such cases as on the penalty of a 
bond, where the penalty, if allowed for a 
breach of the bond, would be unjust. Soon 
in cases of mortgages courts of equity would 
allow a redemption, although on strict 
principles of law—that is, in common law 
courts—the property was forfeited and 
could not be regained as the conditions 
were absolute. Equity, however, found 
that it would be inequitable to give or allow 
a man to take another man’s property 
which was only given as a loan, and where 
loan would be tendered a day or two after 
the money became due the court of equity 
considered that a mortgagee only wanted 
his loan paid and so would compel him to 
take the money with interest and return 
the property. From the early decisions and 
the precedents all the best authorities 
seemed to be agreed on this point that 
equity will interfere where property 
rights and relative personal rights in the 
broad sense are involved and where there is no 
adequate remedy at law. Butin absolute per- 
sonal rights courts of equity have contin- 
ually refused to interfere, whether there is 
adequate remedy at law or not. 

Now, what is an absolute personal right ? 
Absolute personal rights are the rights 
which belong to every person as such, and 
are rights which are inalienable, such as 
the right of liberty; the right of free speech; 
the right of happiness. 

Now equity may create rights called 
equitable rights, as distinguished from 
common law rights. All equitable rights 
enforced in an equity court sprung from 
and arose from a common law right, and it 
is only those rights which are alienable 
from which can spring equitable right. 

An equitable right may spring from 


another equitable right. It may spring from 
an absolute property right, from a relative 
property right, and from a relative personal 
right. It is only with reference to these 
rights that equity court, when an equitable 
right is created, will interfere. All the 
above rights are alienable. 

Absolute personal rights do not create equi- 
table rights. Absolute personal rights are not 
alienable. 

Now, what do we mean bya boycottin a 
strike, as we understand the term? What 
right is being violated by a set of men who 
try and persuade people not to work fora 
certain man and influence people to keep 
away from a man’s business? Is the right 
that they are violating a property right, a 
relative personal right, or an absolute per- 
sonal right? 

The right that the strikers are violating 
in persuading people not to enter the em- 
ployment of a certain man is an absolute 
personal right, and being an absolute per- 
sonal right the equity courts, under equi- 
table principles as applied from early times, 
should not interfere. 

Will courts of equity interfere if a man 
threatens my life? No. Will equity courts 
grant an injunction restraining a man from 
assaulting another man whom he has as- 
saulted or threatened to assault? No. Will 
equity interfere if a man slanders me? No. 
Why not? Because the violation there is of 
an absolute personal right we are born 
with, the right of personal happiness and to 
our good names. 

Isn't it as important that no one kill me 
as that no one trespass upon my land. Yet 
equity will grant an injunction to restrain 
a trespass, but will not interfere to restrain 
a man from killing me. 

The reason is as I have stated above, 
that it comes within the category that 
equity does not interfere in the cases where 
an absolute personal right is interfered 
with. 

So that you see equity does not interfere 
simply because a great injury may be done 
to a person but only to protect certain 
rights that the court was originally in- 
stituted to protect. 

How comes it that our equity court will 
grant an injunction in these cases? 

In the first cases where the courts began 
to deviate from the clear principle of 
equity, you will find in the decisions the 
courts cite authority of previous cases only 
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where damages are recovered, but are mis- 
led in considering that the injury done to 
aman in business because of a boycott is 
an injury to his property and of very ser- 
ious result, and therefore consider that they 
should protect his property and grant an 
injunction. But the injury there to the 
property is an indirect injury. A man may 
assault me so that I may not be able to 
attend to my business. The indirect injury 
would be to my business and property; but 
the violation there is the violation of an 
absolute personal right, it is directly injur- 
ing my person, not my property; it is 
clearly a violation of an absolute personal 
right. The courts in the anxiety to grant a 
remedy have mistaken the right that was 
being violated and have granted injunc- 
tions. 

Let us-look at the decision in this com- 
monwealth where an injunction was first 
granted. 

The case of Sherry vs. 
Mass., 212. 

I will give Judge Fields’ decision in full: 

The case finds that the defendants entered with 
others into a scheme, by threats and intimidation, 
to prevent persons in the employment of the plain- 
tiffs from continuing in such employment, and to 
prevent others from entering into such employ- 
ment; the banners with their inscriptions were 
used by the defendants as part of the scheme, and 
that the plaintiffs were thereby injured in their 
business and property. 

The act of displaying banners with devices as a 
means of threats and intimidation to prevent per- 
sons from entering into or continuing in the em- 
ployment of the plaintiffs was injurious to the 
plaintiffs and illegal at common law and by statute 
(107 Mass., 555). We think that the plaintiffs are 
not restricted to their remedy by an action at law, 
but are entitled to relief by injunction. The acts 
and the injury are continuous. The banners were 
used more than three months before the filing of 
the plaintiffs’ bill, and continued to be used at 
the time of the hearing. 

The injury was to the plaintiffs’ business, an ade- 
quate remedy could not be given by damages in a 
suit at law. The wrong is not, as argued by the de- 
fendant’s counsel, a libel upon the plaintiffs’ busi- 
ness. It is not found that the inscriptions upon the 
banners were false, nor do they appear to have been 
in disparagement of the plaintiffs’ business. The 
scheme, in pursuance of which the banners were 
displayed and maintained, was to injure the plain- 
tiffs’ business, not by defaming it to the public, but 
by intimidating workmen so as to deter them from 
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keeping or making engagements with the plain- 
tiffs. The banner was a standing menace to all 
who were or wished to be in the employment of 
the plaintiffs to deter them from entering the plain- 
tiffs’ premises. Maintaining it was a continuous un- 
lawful act, injurious to the plaintiffs’ business and 
property, and was a nuisance such as a court of 
equity will grant relief against. Gilbert vs. Miker, 
4 Sandf., 357; Springhead Spinning Company vs. 
R. L. R,6 Eq., 551. (Other English cases are 
cited.) 


The court in this case does not find that 
the labor unions, by displaying banners, 
had misrepresented any statements, but 
throughout the decision there is wo discus- 
sion of the exact legal right which was vio- 
lated. You would expect in a leading case 
in this commonwealth, where an injunction 
was granted in a boycott case, they would 
discuss something more than the serious 
injury done. The decision is general and 
discusses the serious injury to property 
which, as I have said, is indirect. The 
court calls it a nuisance, but it seems to me 
that nuisances are violations against the 
right of enjoyment of one’s real estate. 

The violation in the above case is only 
against the man, and whatever conse- 
quences there may be does not change in 
any way the fact that it is a violation of an 
absolute personal right as a principle of 
law. 

Throughout this country injunctions are 
granted in boycott cases, and the courts 
have granted injunctions within the last 
20 or 30 years to such an extent that judges 
follow the precedents established. 

There is serious doubt in my mind that 
our courts would grant an injunction to 
restrain an association of employers from 
boycotting men who belong to unions. It 
seems that the violation by the employers 
is a violation of the same right that union 
men woulc violate against an employer in 
the usual boycott case. 

You can see that the violation is the vio- 
lation of an absolute personai right, and is 
very clear, because the wage-earner is not 
in business and has not very much property 
to be injured. 

It seems to me there need be no fear that 
the legislature, by taking away the rights 
from the courts of granting injunctions in 
these cases, will undermine the laws. The 
law will only be placed where it was origi- 
nally, making it unlawful at common law, 
and making the remedy at common law. 
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ECONOMIC FREEDOM. 


By OLIVER T. BEAUMONT. 


HAT is Freedom? It is the pos- 
session and exercise of our God- 
given rights. The undisturbed 
enjoyment of them, whether 

nathral, civic or political; it is life under a 
government of love, rather than of force, 
the people being themselves or by their rep- 
resentatives the law-making power. It is 
not permission to do as we please; it is not 
licentiousness; it is not a right or a reason 
for doing wrong; it does not imply insub- 
ordination to authority; but it is permis- 
sion to do as we ought; todo right; to be 
law abiding. 

If free, we are God-fearing, man-loving. 
Freedom is not the permission to do so and 
be so, but it implies that being so and doing 
thus is the rule not the exception. Liberty 
for men to do asthey pleased, unrestrained 
and irresponsible, would be like the ancient 
Saturnalia, short-lived. It would be anar- 
chical, and anarchy is but a growing youth, 
soon ripening into the vigorous manhood 
of despotism. 

When liberty, and especially American 
liberty, is referred to, we mean the theoretic 
enunciation, and forat least a portion of 
the American people the actual possession 
and enjoyment of human rights, God-given 
rights. Rights are not human gifts; they 
are not accepted as a boon from man; they 
are of God’s creation and bestowment. 

Wethank no man forthem. If unjustly 
deprived of them and they, through human 
intervention, are restored to us, we then 
will thank him who has aided us to recover 
them from the possession of the robber, but 
God alone isto be praised forthe gift. This 
then is liberty, ‘‘the undisturbed possession 
and enjoyment of God-given rights.’’ 

The opening sentence of the Declaration 
of American Independence, says, ‘‘We 
hold these truths to be self-evident, that all 
men are created equal—that they are en- 
dowed by their Creator with certain in- 
alienable rights, among which are life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.’’ 

The equality here announced is an 
equality of rights, not mental, moral or 


physical equality, not equality in the pos- 
session of privileges, patronage or position, 
in all these there is heaven-wide inequality, 
but in God’s sight as his creatures; all have 
rights, and though they may be robbed of 
them, through decisions of courts, the right 
yet remains though its exercise be forbid- 
den. 

Here isthe thrust direct at the great lie 
implied in hereditary or predatory wealth, by 
which monopolies are built up and the Bible 
contradicted when it says that ‘‘God has 
made of one blood all men to dwell upon the 
face of theearth,’’ andthis great truth of 
human equality remains, and will remain, 
however much the wicked practices of men 
may run counter to it, and the American 
people be guilty of inconsistency in their 
glorious proclamation, and their inglorious 
enslavement of the millions who through 
labor produce the wealth of the nation. 

The right to live, and let live, no man or 
set of men dispute, and the opposite none 
should attempt to monopolize. It is the 
essence of tyranny to monopolize the bless- 
ings vouchsafed to man. When men do not 
enjoy them, they are not free. 

Society owes it to all its members to pro- 
tect them in the undisturbed enjoyment of 
life, liberty, equality, and security of per- 
son and property. 

Except for crime committed, no govern- 
ment through its judicial officers should 
interfere. The jenalty of the law may de- 
prive men of their liberty, degrade them 
from equality, take away from them prop- 
erty or life, but while innocent (and all 
men are considered so, until proved other- 
wise), no man should be deprived of these 
without his consent, or by trial by an im- 
partial jury. 

We glory as a nation in thus being free. 
We call no man master. Our position is, 
after having asserted the equality of men, 
that government is established for the good 
of the governed (not certain classes, but 
the whole), and that government derives 
just powers from the consent of the 
governed, and that whenever any form of 
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government fails to secure life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness, it is the right of 
the people to alter or abolish it, and insti- 
tute one that will secure theseends, There 
is thus retained in the hands of the people 
the power of correcting abuses, being them- 
selves the sovereigns and choosing from 
time to time their legislators and executive 
officers. 

Our motto as Americans should be, 
‘“‘opinion may be left free if reason is left 
free to combat it.’’ Our constitutional pro- 
vision that Congress shall make no law 
abridging the freedom of speech and of the 
press, or of the rights of the people peace- 
ably to assemble and to petition the govern- 
ment for a redress of grievances, should be 
one of our greatest safeguards. 

Such, in theory at least, is American 
freedom, and if we are told that practically, 
in reference to the great army of wealth 
producers, it is abrogated or denied, we 
admit the charge and blush, and for glar- 
ing inconsistency we tremble, as we think 
that God is just, ‘‘for he has no attributes 
that will permit him to take sides with the 
oppressor against the oppressed.’’ Here is 
our chief deficiency—here is a vulnerable 


point which labor should fight for—to see 
that every man has the privilege of casting 
his ballot, and that ballot recorded as cast. 
Then, that every elected official shall per- 
form his duty to all the people. 

Many are the fears of the friends of free- 
dom. Many are the predictions of the foes 


of free institutions. Let us not be blind to 
dangers, nor refrain from looking at those 
things that suggest danger. 

Have we nothing to fear from the dispo- 
sition of our people to act in masses, swayed, 
controlled by political leaders, which they 
too often blindly follow? 

Have we nothing to fear from the ambi- 
tion of men seeking public office—that 
spirit of Diotrephes who loved to have the 
pre-eminence? There are patriots—and 
patriotism is not a mere name—but all are 
not patriots who pretend to be so before, 
aye, even after they are elected to office. 
There are those who would sell their 
country’s birthright for a mess of pottage. 
There are multitudes who have their price 
and, like Arnold, would betray. 

The lust for office and power engenders 
many a corrupt bargain, and leads to many 
a condition in which liberty suffers and her 
children bleed. 
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We would have nothing to fear from 
those who exclaim, ‘'O that I were made 
a judge in the land, that every man who 
hath any suit or cause might come unto me 
and I would do him justice.’’ 

We have everything to fear from the de- 
cisions and acts of men high in official sta- 
tions who are indifferent to the interests 
of the people. 

Is not ignorance and indifference and a 
disregard of the rights of the people when 
exhibited by them more fatal in its influence 
than when seen in men in less conspicuous 
positions? Their position gives them power; 
their official pre-eminence makes their ex- 
ample prevail. 

Have we nothing to fear from the internal 
feuds, and the agitation of questions that 
seem to conflict with the pecuniary inter- 
ests of men—as between capital and the 
workers—and which threaten a dissolution 
of amicable relations between the two unless 
justice is done? 

Have we nothing to fear from foreign 
immigration? We will do the emigrant no 
injustice. Many of them are friends of 
liberty—hard-working and a valuable ac- 
cession to us—but there are others who are 
cast out by the foreign authorities, paupers 
and criminals, sent here in order that their 
governments may be delivered from the 
burden of providing forthem. Every fifth 
man among us isa foreigner by birth. We 
would not completely stay the tide that is 
setting upon us; but educated as tl e great 
mass of these are, under instituticns so 
different from our own, have we nothing 
to fear if they are left to the designs of art- 
ful politicians? 

Only a few years ago a man of foreign 
rank and title, in speaking of America, 
said: 

The government of the United States ought not 
to stand. and it will not stand; but it will be de- 
stroyed by subversion and not by conquest. The 
plan is this, to send over the surplus population of 
Europe—they will go over with foreign feelings 
and will form a heterogeneous mass, and in the 
course of time will be prepared to rise and subvert 
the government. 

Such was his language, and being thus 
forewarned, shall we fail to be fully armed? 
What is the remedy? We find it in eco- 
nomic liberty and civil liberty. They must 
exert their united influence in the training 
of freedom’s sons and daughters. This, 
indeed, is freedom. 

He who is imbued with the spirit of 
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liberty will be law-abiding, not despising 
government. Let the spirit of justice pre- 
vail and men will learn to respect one an- 
other. That vaulting ambition which now 
threatens so much evil will be restrained, 
the bad example of men in high places will 
give place to the manifestation of things 
lovely and of good report. Prosperity will 
afford means of doing good instead of lux- 
urious indulgences and enervating. pleas- 
ures. 

When this spirit predominates, then the 
dangers that threaten our free institutions 
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will vanish like the mist of the morning. 
Industrial slavery will no more, like the 
blood of Abel, cry aloud for vengeance. 
No more will pampered luxury indulge 
itself while Lazarus lies neglected at the 
gate; no more will wealth be the all- 
absorbing pursuit, and no more will the cry 
of hunger be heard from the toiling masses 
who produce the wealth. 

Then will it be inscribed as our motto, 
on our country’s shield: ‘‘No weapon 
formed by corporate greed against Labor 
shall prosper.’’ 





SHALL WE PROVIDE FOR THE FAITHFUL 
RETIRED LABOR LEADER? 


By JOSEPH J. O’BRIEN. 


ings, perhaps in ‘The Intellectual 

Life,’’ Hamerton remarks that the 

intellectual man is the most miser- 
able of all creatures, and that only in a great 
capital can he find the proper atmosphere for 
his activities. This observation will appear 
to some as an interesting opinion, yet it pre- 
sents a truth the vitality of which isseldom 
recognized. 

It is asad commentary on our civilization 
that there is no certain place provided in 
the whole arrangement of social, intellec- 
tual, economic, and political affairs for the 
man who would devote his life energies to 
the upbuilding of a new art, a better condi- 
tion or a new relation. If such a man be 
drawn by intense sympathies anda higher 
devotion to principle into the labor move- 
ment, his course is seldom that of peace and 
security. As the scope and usefulness of 
his activities extend, as his burdens in- 
crease, and his name, character, purposes, 
and life become more deeply involved and 
associated with the complications of eco- 
nomic strife, he finds himself surrounded 
by a large body of men who have a faith 
in his integrity, a persistent group who as- 
sail that integrity, and a small circle of 
associates who really understand his nature 
and know its honesty. 

These associations, the social disabilities 
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they carry with them, and the tremendous 
strain upon nerve and strength which they 
always produce, in no way tend to simplify 
the personal cares of life. Few other men 
undergo the immense mental suffering and 
personal stress which naturally falls to the 
official head of a section of the labor move- 
ment constantly involved in economic diffi- 
culty. 

Much has been said about the abuses of 
the business agent, little has been said about 
the real life of the men who have been 
moved by more intense forces than those 
which actuate the ordinary man—the men 
who answer to uncommon motives and de- 
vote their best energies to labor. The men 
that stand in the forefront of economic battle 
bear the hardest part, and it is for them to 
absorb and understand the hopes and suffer- 
ings of the general body. The strange part of 
it all is that the general body of the workers 
seem to view with unconcern the unusual 
difficulties that confront their struggling 
officers, who frequently deny themselves the 
most essential necessities and desires in order 
that others may be possessed of them. 

To the degree that the training of a lead- 
ing worker of the labor movement is mili- 
tant and beneficial to labor’s cause, to that 
extent does he find the difficulties of his 
personal struggle increased, and when the 
time comes that he must retire to private 
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life these difficulties press upon and around 
him in many subtle ways. On the one 
hand he is feared for his capacity, on the 
other influence spins a web around him to 
use him in opposition to his past work. 
Now he will find the black list openly cut- 
ting off his avenues of existence, and again 
he will meet the concealed hatred of former 
foes grinding at his security and comfort. 

No matter how he may feel or how he 
may think, he becomes convinced that the 
long years of toil in labor’s cause have 
fixed a certain mortgage on his life and left 
himunfree. Truly there is no more melan- 
choly figure in society than the man who 
has, the greater part of his life, neglected 
his own welfare in fighting for others, and 
who seeks, as the evening shadows of life 
settle, to gather his affairs together so that 
he may live a few passing years for himself 
and family. 

The man of business may retire with 
satisfaction, the craftsman may, if he has 
the means, rest his labors, but the labor 
leader, the aggressive fighter who dared the 
enemy, fought it, and perhaps by reason 
of his personally developed plans turned 
defeat upon it, faces isolation, insecurity 
and often extreme privation at every turn. 
It may be urged that he has been compen- 
sated, that lie is well paid, or that whatever 
energy he puts forth was but for his best in- 
terest. This latter conclusion is a by- 
product of that damnable philosophy of 
misery which has filled the movements of 
men with dissension and chaos, and placed 
the metaphysics of a phrase above the deci- 
sion of need. However artfully the question 
may be. met, the fact remains that any man 
or woman who sacrifices health and finan- 
cial success in order to build for others 
makes a great sacrifice, and it is not a hu- 
man act to assert otherwise. 
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In the armies of destruction the soldier 
may look forth to a pension. In the ar- 
mies of construction the soldier may look 
forth to privation. It is sheer stupidity 
to contend that a policy of indifference or 
indecision which confronts the vital intel- 
lectual element of a movement with the pros- 
pect of poverty is nothing short of inhuman 
and suicidal. The policy of pensioning men 
and in Europe of honoring great thinkers 
with independence is based upon a clear 
concept of self-interest. If it be to the in- 
terest of nations to conserve the physical 
and mental strength of those who have laid 
out a new path of progress, or assisted in 
the national defense, it can not be to the 
interest of the labor movement to see the 
men and women who have organized, de- 
fended or educated it, turned upon the in- 
tenser drifts of adversity. 

Somehow the soljdarity of the labor move- 
ment does not extend to those who have 
carried its burdens after these men and wo- 
men enter private life. There is a brutality 
in this limitation that has been most damag- 
ing to the interests of the wage-workers, 
and it can not be defended on any grounds 
of self-interest. The law of compensa- 
tion just as certainly returns its rewards 
or penalities in these cases as in any 
others. 

There is something tragic in the fact that 
both society and organized labor allow their 
creative workers, the most vital intellectual 
element, to wander upon the shores of ad- 
versity. 

It would seem a wise and economic plan 
for the labor movement to seriously con- 
sider the future of its intellectual workers, 
and its duty to them, and it would be emi- 
nently justified in establishing a pension 
system for those who had given their life 
services to its advancement. 
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TRADE UNION FINANCES IN GERMANY, 


By HANS FEHLINGER. 


Munlicu, June 75, 1908. 

ITHIN the last few years trade 

unionism has made rapid prog- 

ress in Germany. The unions 

affiliated to the general federa- 

tion of German trade unions increased 

from 677,510 members in 1901 to 733,206 

in 1902 (increase 8 per cent), 887,698 in 

1903 (increase 21 per cent), 1,052,108 in 

1904 (increase 19 per cent), 1,344,803 in 

1905 (increase 28 per cent), 1,689,709 in 

1906 (increase 26 per cent), and to about 

1,900,000 members in 1907 (increase 10 

per cent). No less important than the 

numerical growth of the movement is the 
financial progress. 

The following table gives the total in- 
come of all unions and the average income 
per member for the years 1901 to 1906. 
The figures for 1907 are not yet published. 
More than 90 per cent of the total income 
has been derived from regular contributions 
of the members. 








| 

| Total (Income per 
Year. | —— income | member 

‘shee * | (marks*).| (marks*). 
ER AE Se LN 
1901..... 56 | 9,722,720, 14.35 
1902.......| 60 11,097,744, 15.13 
1903... 63  |16,419,901; 18.54 
1904....... 63 | 20,190,630, 19.19 
1905... 64 | 27,812, 257, 20.68 
1906.....| 66 \**. 602 939 24.62 








*4 mark is worth 23 a 

This table shows that the dues of the 
members make large annual totals, and it 
shows that the organized wage-earners in 
Germany are prepared to make present sac- 
rifices for a future benefit. The increase 


of the total income, compared with the in- 
come in the preceding year, amounted to 


14 per cent in 1902, 48 per cent in 1903, 23 
per cent in 1904, 38 per cent in 1905, and 
50 per cent in 1906. In each year the in- 
come of the trade unions increased at a 
higher rate than the membership. 

The average amount of weekly dues is 
about fifty pfennigs (12 cents). In some 
unions the contributions are much higher, 
while in some others they remain below the 
average; but in the unions with low dues 
the benefits are practically nil, except in 
the event of a strike or lockout. The 
unions which exact high dues provide for 
the latter liberally; they also provide bene- 
fits of a more permanent character, all of 
which exerts a lasting influence upon rela- 
tions between capital and labor, though its 
effects are less obvious to the uninformed 
than to the student. 

If the 66trade unions which in 1906 were 
affliated to the general federation are 
grouped according to the average annual 
amount contributed by the individual mem- 
bers, it appears that in eight unions with 
29,195 members, the average contributions 
per member were less than 15 marks; in 16 
unions, with 542,417 members, they were 
from 15 to 20 marks; in 34 unions, with 
899,480 members, they were from 20 to 30 
marks; and in the remaining eight unions, 
with 218,617 members, the average contri- 
butions per member were from 40 to 70 
marks. 

During the six years under review 
112,423,435 marks have been spent by the 
same unions; of this amount 40,148,145 
marks have been spent on strike, lockout, 
and victimization benefits; 14,394,554 
marks on unemployed benefits; 14,987,762 
marks on other benefits, and 42,892,974 
marks on the payment of working and 
miscellaneous expenses. The following 
table shows the total and per capita expen- 
diture of all unions for the single years: 








TRADE UNION FINANCES IN GERMANY 


| Total 
Number | expendi- 
of wnions.| ture 


Expendi- 
ture per 
member 


_ (marks). | (marks). 


13.25 
13.64 
15.46 
16.86 
18 61 
21.88 


| 

8,967,168 
10,005,528) 
13,724,336 
17,738,756 
25,024,234) 
30,963,415} 


56 
60 
63 
63 
64 
66 





The predominating causes of the increase 
in expenditure per member per year, 
were: 

1. The numerous trade disputes which oc- 
curred. 

2. The introduction of new benefits in 
many unions. 

The expense of trade disputes decreased 
from 3.06 marks per member in 1901 to 
2.97 marks per member in 1902. In the 
following year the per capita costs of trade 
disputes increased to 5.38 marks, in 1904 
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they increased to 6.09 marks, in 1905 to 
7.55 marks, and in 1906 to 8.61 marks. 
The material resources which denote the 
fighting force of a union consist of the im- 
mediately available funds at its disposal, in 
the event of a conflict. The funds of the 
national trade unions in Germany increased 
from 8,798,333 marks in 1901 to 10,253.559 
marks in 1902, 12,973,726 marks in 1903, 
16,109,903 marks in 1904, 19,635,850 marks 
in 1905, and 25,312,634 marks in 1906. 
Without the accumulation of large funds 
it would have been impossible to secure the 
reductions of the hours of labor and the 
increases of wages which were obtained in 
all trades. The mere knowledge, on the 
part of the employers, that a union has 
large material resources has a tendency to 
deter many of them from refusing the de- 
mands of the workmen and risking a pro- 
longed struggle. Lockouts occur most fre- 
quently in those trades where the unions have 
not accumulated the necessary funds which 
would enable them to support their members 
a considerable period, while in other trades 
the employers are much less aggressive. 





THE “LABOR SKATE.” 


Why is he called a ‘‘Labor Skate?’’ 
What ill does the name contain ? 

Does he plot to ruin the State? 
Is his mission in vain? 

Follow the man to his lowly cot; 
Shadow him early and late; 

Watch him closely; reveal his plot— 
This desperate ‘‘Labor Skate.’’ 


He silent!y slips from his bed at dawn 
To cook his own bit and sup; 

He fills his bucket, steals a kiss, is gone 
Before his sick wife is up. 

He stops on the way to pay a bill; 
His dinner he shares with a mate; 

He speaks for the label with hearty good will; 
This Union ‘‘Labor Skate.” 


His love for his fellow-man is such 
That he will stop his work, 

And suffer losses, however much 
The ‘‘other kind” would shirk. 

He pays his share what e’er his due, 
To his local, to county and state; 

And yet his acts with alarm we view— 
This cranky ‘‘Labor Skate.”’ 


At night he dares to sally forth 


An 


plot with his fellow-men, 


To sell his labor for what it is worth, 
And all abuses condemn. 

He has an eloquent sort of way 
His grievances to state, 

And to plead for a brighter, better day, 


In store for each 

He gives his share nor counts the hours, 

He works for the labor cause; 
Is fearless in fighting all whose powers 

Are used to thwart our laws. 
Our champion then is known to some 

As a meddling reprobate, 
A lazy bum who is steeped in rum— 

A worthless ‘‘ Labor Skate.” 


**Labor Skate.’’ 

We honor the men who stand in front, 
Each willing to do his share, 

Unselfishly bearing the battle’s brunt, 
To make conditions “‘ fair.’’ 

On Monday we’ll march in brave array 
To the park where he celebrates 

His only legal holiday: 
The feast of the ‘‘ Labor Skates.”’ 

—E. G. MATLACK. 
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EDITORIAL. 


By SAMUEL GOMPERS. 


So Congress has adjourned; it has turned a deaf ear to Labor’s appeal for 
CONGRESSIONAL ‘elief from the most tyrannous and intolerable situa- 
PERFIDY-THE tion in which the workers have been placed in a 
RESPONSIBILITY— century. The protest which the great conference of 
LABOR'S DUTY. the officers and other representatives of the laborers’ 
and farmers’ organizations presented to Congress has been ignored, socon- 
temptuously ignored that even those of them who were primarily responsi- 
ble for the course pursued, themselves were astounded at their own 
audacity, so brazen was their conduct. 

Due to the thousands of letters, resolutions, and protests which were 
sent by workmen and their friends throughout the country to their Senators 
and Representatives in Congress, supplemented by the officers and legisla- 
tive committee of organized labor, insisting that legislation should be 
enacted to relieve the toilers from cruel injustice, a number of Republican 
members of the House of Representatives insisted upon and secured a con- 
ference to consider the advisability of passing some labor measures. 

The conference lasted two evenings and far into the nights. The 
discussions were bitter and acrimonious. Cannon, Dalzell, Payne, Little- 
field, Sherman, Jenkins and others represented, not the interests of the peo- 
ple, but the interests and policies of the Parry-Post-Van Cleave outfit. 

The proposition pledging the majority to the enactment of legislation 
went by the board and the conference adjourned without action. 

Under the decision of the Supreme Court the labor organizations of 
the country are now regarded as trusts, combinations and conspiracies in 
restraint of trade. They are subject to the provisions of the Sherman anti- 
trust law, a law never intended to apply to organizations of men and 
women who have nothing to sell but their power to labor, and yet these 
voluntary associations and their members may be subject to suits involving 
threefold damages, fines to the sum of $5,000 or imprisonment for one year, 
or both such fine and imprisonment, at the discretion of the court. 

Labor asked Congress for an amendment to the anti-trust law that 
shall accord to the toilers the right to organize, to unitedly protect their 
personal freedom. The party in power responsible for legislation, or its 
failure, point-blank refused to grant the relief desired or any relief at all. 

The abuse of the beneficent writ of injunction was presented not only 
to past Congresses, but to the consideration of the one just adjourned. 
Labor did not and does not ask for special privileges, nor, as some mis- 
chievously and untruthfully assert, does it ask or expect to become ‘‘a 
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privileged class of wrongdoers.’’ In Labor’s bill on injunctions we would 
re-establish the fundamental principles upon which the equity power of the 
courts is based. 

The writ of injunction was intended to be exercised for the protection 
of property rights and property rights only; it was never intended to either 
protect or curtail personal rights, personal freedom. 

Labor insists, and has the right to demand, that workmen shall have 
the full guaranty of equality before the law, to be regarded and treated as 
every other citizen of our common country and to have equally the guaran- 
tees of constitutional, statutory, and natural rights applied to all; not 
one process of law to one class of citizens and another wholly unwarrant- 
able process to workmen, and not even to workmen unless they are engaged 
in a dispute with their employers. Even this modicum of justice which 
Labor asked at the hands of Congress was completely and without ceremony 
refused. 

Congress, like the courts, was not unwilling to guarantee to the 
workers academic ‘‘ rights’’ which are of little or no value, but refused 
the slightest favorable consideration to secure the important rights which 
the toilers demand and which are so essential to their protection, advance- 
ment and welfare. Indeed, any legislation involving the restoration tothe 
workers of personal liberty, of human freedom, the right of the worker’s 
ownership of himself—these were flagrantly, totally, and contemptuously 
disregarded. 

We have said that the majority party in Congress is responsible for 

legislation or failure of legislation. That this position is undisputed, we 
quote the statements of the responsible leaders in the House of Represent- 
atives. ; 
The majority leader on the floor of the House, Mr. Payne, of New 
York, on May 9, 1908, declared: ‘‘We are doing this business; we are 
legislating; we are responsible for what we do, and we are responsible for 
what we do not do, and we propose to assume the responsibility for it from 
beginning to end.’’ 

Representative Dalzell, of Pennsylvania, a member of the committee on 
rules, another Republican leader, on April 3, 1908, said in the House: ‘‘I 
think we will be able to demonstrate from this time out, not only that the 
minority shall not enact legislation, but that the legislation of the majority 
shall be such as the majority desires to pass in its own way, and in its own 
time.’’ 

On April 8th Representative Sherman, of New York, another leader 
of the House and a member of the committee on rules, stated that ‘‘the Re- 
publican party in this House, the Republican party in this nation, is pre- 
pared today to accept ful! responsibility, not only for everything that is 
done, but for that which is not done in the way of legislation and adminis- 
tration.’’ 

The majority in Congress evidently differed from Lincoln, for they 
evidently believed that they can fool all the people all the time, and that 
by gilding the chains which have been riveted upon labor, they would be the 
less galling. The workmen of our country are by the constitution, by 
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every precept and principle of our institutions, sovereign citizens of our 
republic. They insist upon their fundamental right of equality before the 
law. They will be content with nothing less. 

The authorized representatives of the wage-earners of our country 
presented a protest to Congress against the wrongs which they have to 
endure, asking some of the rights and relief to which they are justly en- 
titled, and urged that for every wrong for which redress was sought, or a 
right to which they aspire, would be equally shared by all the workers, and 
by all the people. 

And so the majority of the members of Congress, those responsible for 
legislation or its failure, have turned a deaf ear to both the appeal and the 
protest which Labor presented. 

The workers came to the majority leaders in Congress not as political 
partisans, whether Republican, Democratic, or other, but as representa- 
tives of the wage-earners, whose rights, interests and welfare have been 
jeopardized on the one hand and flagrantly and woefully disregarded and 
neglected on the other. 

The psychological moment has arrived fora total change of govern- 
mental policy toward the workers. 

None can expect that the toilers will complacently accept the concept 
that they are a servile class and will submit to treatment at the hands of 
society less favorable than is accorded to citizens in other walks of life. 

To permit such a condition to be perpetuated would be the inaugura- 
tion of a servile class, a condition repugnant tothe very theory and pos- 
sible existence of a free people, destructive to human liberty—to republican 
institutions. 

There is impending a great campaign—a campaign and election for 
members of Congress as well as the presidency of the United States, and 
other executive, legislative, and judicial offices. 

No man aspiring to any of these positions can evade his respec 1sibility 
in this crv :ial hour. 

Men ust take their position plainly and absolutely and be clear-cut 
upon their attitude toward the demands which labor makes for justice and 
right—not for some indefinite time in the future, but now. And this, too, 
regardless of whom the men may be, to which office they aspire, or to which 
party they may owe allegiance. Unless they stand true, they must not 
expect anything, but what they gave and give, persistent and constant 
opposition. 

Property rights must be maintained, but prior to and far beyond the 
rights of property must come the rights of man. 

The workers, the liberty-loving public, will stand faithfully by our 
friends and elect them. They will oppose their enemies and defeat them, 
whether these aspirants for office be candidates for the presidency, for Con- 
gress, or for other offices within the gift of the people. 

The workers have pleaded, appealed and besought the powers responsi- 
ble, but allin vain. Labor will take no fair weather promises as a substi- 
tute for performances. 
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The time is ripe, the hour has come, the work is imminent and must 
be done now. 

Those who will not recognize human rights, human freedom, above 
the rights of property, must go before the hosts of living, human, breathing 
men, who demand their fullest rights under the Republic of Washington, 
Jefferson, and Lincoln. 





Now is the time that tries men’s souls. Men of labor, men of broad 
American ideals, unite and stand together. 





The interests not only of labor but the freedom of all our people now 
and for the future demand that every man shall do his duty and do it now, 
now, now/ 





The injunction evil is so threatening in this country, and Congress has 


JUDGE shown itself so cowardly, so insincere and dishonest, in 


UPHOLDS dealing with the question of properly limiting the use of 
LABOR’S the abused writ that any judge who possesses the intel- 
INJUNCTION  ligence and the courage necessary in order to protect the 
CONTENTION. -ichts of citizens who also happen to be workmen, to 
refuse an improper and preposterous injunction, deserves honorable mention 


in the labor press. 

A few weeks ago a decision of Judge Charles M. Walker of the Chicago 
or Cook County bench prevented a great wrong to the traction employes of 
the great western city, a needless strike, a bitter controversy, and an assault 
on the union shop principle. The facts of the case are worthy of attention. 

In Illinois we have had occasion to show that the courts have gone to 
regrettable lengths in enjoining peaceful picketing, peaceful boycotting, 
and even sympathetic strikes in the interest of the union shop principle. 
They have not, to be sure, gofe so far as the Massachusetts courts, but 
they have gone farther, in the wrong direction, than the courts of New 
York, Missouri, and other states. In the case that came before Judge 
Walker, prejudice, lack of sympathy with the rights of citizens, hostility 
toward labor unions as such, would have prompted the issuance of the 
injunction that was asked. Such a position as the court took was really 
needed and particularly salutary in Illinois. It was very gratifying to labor, 
and it should make it harder in future cases to revert to less sound and less 
fair doctrines. 

The street railway employes of Chicago have a contract with the com- 
pany governing wages, hours, conditions of employment, and which insures 
responsibilities, of course, for and of the union shop. The company agreed to 
request all new employes, if non-union men, to join the union, allowing two 
weeks for that purpose. For some ‘‘mysterious’’ reason a few of the men 
withdrew from the union, sought to create trouble, and insisted on remain- 
ing in the employ of the company in spite of its contract with the union. 
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The company tried to shuffle and dodge. _It said it could not compel men 
to remain in the union if they did not care to do so, and that it was too 
much to ask it to discharge men who had resigned from the union for 
reasons satisfactory to themselves. The union members thereupon an- 
nounced that if the ‘‘seceders” remained at work they would quit the com- 
pany’s service. 

The ‘‘seceders’’ went into court and asked for an injunction to restrain 
the union and its officers and members from ‘‘threatening’’ to strike, from 
demanding the discharge of the complainants directly or indirectly,’and 
from ‘‘conspiring’’ to deprive them of their ‘‘lawful right to continue in 
their employment.’’ ‘The company did not take any part in the proceed- 
ings, though an attempt was made to drag in its name, its ‘‘rights,’’ and 
its property interests. The union did not deny the facts; it admitted that 
it had ‘‘threatened’’ to strike and had passed a resolution to that effect. It 
admitted that it would strike if the seceders did not return to the organiza- 
tion, share its responsibilities as well as its advantages, or for failure to do 


so should still be retained by the company. 

The court denied the injunction and gave the following reasons for the 
decision: 
Conceding, as we must, the right of the complainants under the personal liberty 
guaranteed them by the constitution to dispose of their labor without let or hindrance, 
and as they see fit, yet the defendants also have the same rights under the same con- 
stitution. They have as much right to refuse to work if they see fit as the complain- 
ants have to work. Having this right and choosing to exercise it, it seems to me absurd 
to claim that they may not tell the reason why. And, indeed, if they struck and quit 
the company’s employment without giving any reason, their action would justly be 
deemed unwise and unfair. 

While the threatened strike may have the consequences feared by complainants, 
on the other hand the injunction, if issued, would have to be directed to preventing 
citizens from exercising rights guaranteed to them by the constitution and laws of this 
state and of the United States. Or, to put it another way, it would put this court in 
the unwarranted and unwarrantable position of attempting to compel men to work 
against their will. 

If the injunction sought properly could issye in this case and be sustained, the 
logical consequence would not be far to see. Any twoor three men of any union, 
whether having joined the union in good faith or not, and whether having resigned 
from good motives or bad ones, could immediately obtain an injunction to enjoin the 
rest of the union from quitting work. 

Could such an attempt to compel men to work against their will be legally and 
successfully maintained there is no necessity to argue what would be the effect upon 
the existence of the union itself. It would seeman absurdity in one breath to say that 
labor has a right to organize for its own benefit and in the next to deny that it may re- 
main so organized for the same purpose. 

As I stated before, the injunction sought in this case is broader in scope in every 
way than any heretofore asked in this court and in my opinion such an injunction 
properly can not issue or be sustained. It would be in violation of constitutional pro- 
visions and abuse of judicial power and without authority of law, and must therefore be 
denied. 

It will be seen by all unprejudiced readers that the position here taken 
is exactly the position for which the workers have contended and that has 


been defended and urged in these columns. 
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To call an announcement of a legal intention a ‘‘threat’’ does not 
change the character of the announcement. 

To call an agreement a ‘‘conspiracy’’ does not change its character. 

The question always is, have the men who ‘‘threaten’’ and ‘‘conspire’’ 
the right to do that which they threaten and ‘‘conspire’’ to do? 

How honest courts can overlook these simple and unquestionable 
propositions passes understanding. It is only the densest ignorance and 
most amazing mental confusion that can attempt to justify denials of the 
right to ‘‘threaten’’ to strike, sympathetically or otherwise, of the right to 
‘‘threaten’’ to withhold patronage from unfriendly dealers, or of the right 
to ‘‘conspire’’ to make and enforce, by legal means, union shop agreements, 
to secure and maintain industrial peace. 

The more open-minded and fair judges are bound to see all this and to 
call a halt to the monstrous perversions and outrages that are inflicted on 
labor in the name of property and contract rights. 

Labor must fight hard for its rights—fight hard and expose the hypoc- 
risy and the cant of the defenders of the injunction abuses, those corpora- 
tion lawyers and the corporation owned or subsidized press, who, with 
great gusto and circumstance, maliciously and venally misrepresent the 
men of labor in labor’s contest for absolute justice and equality before 
the law. 

But it will prevail in time, even with the judges. 

Men of labor, be up and doing ! 





Insistence and persistence in the cause of right and justice must 
triumph. 





The only people of the country whose liberties are menaced are the 
wage-earners. To secure their rights and to secure justice for them 
involves the achievement and establishment of justice and liberty for all 
our people for all time. 





Every effort should be put forth to organize the yet unorganized and 
bring them within the beneficent fold of organized, united labor. 





Organized labor everywhere should begin preparations for the appro- 
priate and universal celebration of Labor Day, September 7, 1908. 





The Supreme Court of the District of Columbia has made permanent 
the injunction issued by Justice Gould enjoining the American Federation 
of Labor, its officers, its affiliated unions and their members and friends 
from declaring that the Van Cleave Buck Stove and Range Company of St. 
Louis is on the unfair list of the American Federation of Labor or the 
publication of that statement in the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. An 
appeal will be taken to the Court of Appeals of the District of Columbia, 
and, if necessary, to the United States Supreme Court. The injunction 
does not compel any one to buy the Van Cleave Buck Stoves and Ranges, 
nor has any decree been issued compelling any one to buy Loewe’s hats. 
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Although we are fairly familiar with object lessons touching the tremendous 
CONSERVATION Strides of production in industry, art, science, and in- 


OF OUR vention we are not fully aware of the constant tendency 
NATURAL of these pursuits to reduce the volume of the earth so 
RESOURCES. that, in a figurative sense, its lines and dimensions are 


narrowed, and the various nations and peoples brought into closer and more 
compact association. 

Time is the prime factor in the distribution of the world’s product. 
Speed in delivery of products is secondary only to the resource for their 
production. The reduction of time, then, in transportation of products 
and raw materials in commerce is one of the most important links in the 
chain that binds nations closer together. Speed in the transmission cf 
communications, news, and the like is another link in this mighty chain of 
the conservation of energy applied to industrial, commercial, and maritime 
pursuits. The enormous investment of labor and wealth in maritime com- 
merce is another link in the chain. 

The principle of exportation underlies in another form the unity and 
amalgamation of nations, the true economic idea being that an excess of ex- 
ports places the balance of trade with the nation or people possessing resources 
in the greater abundance, together with facilities and skill to produce and 
market them. All nations are striving to excel in exports, thus making 
the world at large their market, and, as a corollary, bringing the nations 
closer together. When we say that the markets of New York and Liver- 
pool or London are within five days of one another, we are stating a twen- 
tieth century economic principle as against one of the sixteenth, seventeenth, 
or eighteenth centuries, when those markets were from six weeks to two 
months apart. 

The language of production and transportation is cost and speed time. 
A shipment of goods from New York to Denver or San Francisco is figured 
atso many days. Chicago, New York, Boston, Liverpool, London, Paris 
are so many days apart. Distance is no longer the computation. In the 
reduction of time distance is annihilated. The merchant-prince sitting in 
his office in Chicago is in practically immediate connection with his busi- 
ness and financial correspondence on the two seaboards; or, if it is required, 
he can cable his orders to London, Singapore, Shanghai, Yokohoma, or 
any other of the myriad centers of industry and commerce on the globe. 

The people, the American people, are to become aware of this fore- 
shortening of the industrial and commercial perspective, and there must be 
wise measures introduced for the conservation of economic energies. The 
abolition of Time’s tyrannies must not be considered at all complete in the 
strides already made. It must be carried forward into those natural reser- 
vations the nation must use in building and providing for posterity. Added 
to this requirement is the constant vigilance necessary for the welfare of the 
workers, the wealth producing wage-earners, for in the last analysis upon 
their material advancement depends the future of our Republic. The 





*President Roosevelt invited governors of states and others, including John Mitchell and Samuel 
Gompers, to participate in a conference at the White House, May 13-15, to consider the subject of the 
“Conservation of Our Natural Resources.’’ We anticipate the pleasure of publishing Mr. Mitchell’s re- 
marks in the next issue. The above was our contribution upon the subject. 
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farther the American people go in these provisions for the future, the more 
worthily they will subserve the true economic principle—that is to say, the 
conservation of natural resources and energy of the laborer in production 


for the welfare and well-being of the nation. 
Prominent and vital among these measures of the national defense 


against the encroachments of the world’s commercial contraction are the 
effects of flagrant waste that lie in the unemployment of wealth producers, 
in the denudation of forests, unchecked rapacity of corporate monopoly in 
lands, mines, waterways, and other natural resources of wealth subject to 
exploitation. The nation will havé to meet the issue of intrenched ‘‘vested 
rights’’ when it comes fully to deal with the principles of reclamation, and 
these criminal wastes will have to be checked. 

For the present, however, the reclamation of public lands in arid 
regions, reforestization, development of waterways, the preservation of 
mineral beds, and the extension of natural reservations, form the ground 
work of one of the most important of all the constructive features of the 
national life. It is a matter of profound interest and gratification to the 
American people that the convention of governors of states, the forestry, irri- 
gation, and waterway engineering experts and others who have given the 
public weal their study was called together by the Chief Executive of the 
nation. 

These eminent citizens are gathered in obedience to a call, the inspira- 
tion of which strike the key-note of the nation’s future policy in the field 
of civic betterment. It is the extension of the new school of political 
economy. It is in the nature of the great stewardship that underlies the 
brotherhood of man. No more noble incentive to that end can be imagined 
than is to be found in the impulse that prompts wise and far- seeing states- 
manship to build and preserve for the future. Happily, too, this convention 
will act as a check on the marauding instinct so flagrantly exercised in the 
exploitation of the nation’s natural resources by men whose actions have 
hitherto been sanctioned by law. In respect of waste and extravagance in 
the economic sense, these marauders have placed the American Republic 
in a situation unparalleled in economic conservation among the nations. 
In one item alone, that of fuel, it is figured out by one of the experts 
attendant upon this convention that 200,000,000 tons of coal are wasted every 
year in the mining processes of the nation, which is equal to $200,000,000, 
every ton of coal being worth a dollar at the mines. Add to this the 
colossal waste in the exploitation of timber lands, water power, and the 
like, and we have some faint conception of the load our economic energies 
are carrying. 

It is a matter of fruitful reflection and congratulation that a halt is to 
be made in this mad scrimmage after the cream of our industrial resources. 
Not only is the public domain thus ruthlessly exploited, but what is of 
far more importance, the lives and fortunes of myriads of the working 
units of the nation are exploited with as little concern (and in many in- 
stances with less concern) as that which pertains to the exploitation and 
pillage of the nation’s physical resources. 

It is now more than thirty yearsago when, with a number of workmen 
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in New York City, we established a labor lyceum in connection with the 
labor organizations of the times, and at its weekly meetings this very sub- 
ject of the conservation of the natural resources of our country formed the 
topic of lectures and discussions covering a period of many months. The 
discussion formulated itself in declarations of the organized labor move- 
ment of our country, which declared the very principles enunciated at this 
conference. Of course, I should add that the question of the denuding of 
our forests was not then an imminent danger, and, therefore, formed no 
part of thediscussion. I mention this, however, to emphasize the fact that 
generally speaking the declarations and demands made by the organized 
labor movement of our country are a decade or more in advance of their 
general acceptance, and this is what this present convention of experts 
means, and these are some of the legitimate ramifications that attend its 
deliberations; it means the readjustment of resources to economic con- 
ditions. 

Perhaps the greatest form of waste from which we suffer at this 
time is the waste involved in the unemployment of immense numbers of 
our people, and this waste is due to no fault of the working people. With- 
out afirming to whom is traceable the blame of the present condition of 
unemployment, no one can truthfully charge that the cause can be laid at 
the door of the working people of our country. It is perhaps the severest 
commentary upon the intelligence and understanding of economic and social 
conditions that there are at this time about two millions of our working 
people vainly seeking the opportunity of working and earning their bread 
by the sweat of their brows. Apart from the demoralizing influence of 
such a state of affairs, a mere statement of the material loss may not be 
uninteresting. 

It is now seven months since last October when the panic was thrust 
upon our people. Counting 25 normal working days for each month, we 
have atotal of 175 working days, and giving the conservative sum of $2.50 
wealth produced daily for each worker, there has been a waste or loss of 
$875 ,000,000 of wealth which could and would have been produced but for 
uneconomic methods. 

In our uneconomic methods no accounting is here given of the 
myriads of workers whose bodies are maimed or whose lives are destroyed 
in industry and commerce by ignorance, incompetence or greed. What is 
more wasteful, what is more the antithesis to the conservation of our 
natural resources? 

Grand indeed is the vista that looms up in the development of ideas 
and measures here considered. It will require a generation to work out 
measures here adopted. We are going beneath the harrow that has thus 
far scratched over our vast domain. Here we have a continent comprising 
nearly a score of millions of square miles of territory. The question 
Destiny is asking us is: ‘‘What are you going to do with it? How are you 
going to hand it down to your children and your children’s children? Shall 
that deliverance be in the spirit of reversion to degenerate types now 
fostered and proclaimed in a vulgar millionairism with alliances amongst 
the moral and intellectual perverts of foreign aristocracy, or shall it be in 
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the spirit of that rugged, forceful and intelligent manhood and womanhood 
that breeds and fosters the aristocracy of heart and mind as seen in the 
outworkings of American idealism as well as economic energy?’’ 

We assume, and of just right proclaim, that the physical constitution 
of the American Republic and its political institutions are rapidly forming 
the foundaticn of the world’s social, moral, and spiritual regeneration; and 
on such assumption and proclamation this convention must form an integral 
part. There is no greater or more profitable business enterprise now before 
the nation than is contemplated in the plans and purposes involved in the dis- 
cussion of the subjects here considered. 

We are standing at the meeting and parting of ways. We are pre- 
paring to take hold upon a new form of national life. We are to leave the 
old ways, taking with us a glorious and profitable experience. We are to 
set our faces toward the oncoming prodigious development of our country. 
Population is increasing enormously. Commercial centers are taxing their 
energies to provide for the handling of our manufactured and raw materials, 
of our crops, and the housing, feeding, schooling, and general livelihood 
of their constantly growing populations. Millions of acres of virgin soil 
are being prepared by irrigation for the farmer and the husbandman. The 
great watersheds of the country are more and more forcing themselves 
upon the attention of wise and thoughtful conservators of the nation’s 
future; inland waterways; great canals and navigable streams whereon to 
float the commerce of the future; the development of forestry as an art, 
and the seeding, planting, and the cultivation of young trees; the appoint- 
ment and maintenance of national commissions to look after these great 
projects; the prospective establishment of a Department of Labor with a 
secretary in the President's cabinet —all these things loom up on the horizon 
of this new day or era in the progress and development of the American 
Republic. 

When we see the great cities of our country and their environments 
stretching away into their then suburban population, and all the interven- 
ing territory a bounteous and marvelous reservoir that shall not only house, 
feed, clothe, and educate the people of our mighty republic itself, but which 
shall become a gigantic mill to grind our products and commodities for 
which the whole world will bid, we shall attract to our shores the vine and 
the flower of the world’s civilization. 

We shall in truth become the asylum of the oppressed, and as we now 
stand for political and religious liberty, so shall we become the exemplar 
and defender of industrial freedom. 

When we have all of these advantages, the labor energy of the republic 
will dominate the world. 

For it must be borne in mind that labor energy is the foundation of 
all wealth. Nothing is accomplished without labor. 

Nothing is ever produced without labor. 

You can transport a train load of gold dollars from New York to San 
Francisco and back again and keep on doing so, but these gold dollars will 
never produce a single atom of new wealth. 
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Labor alone is the womb in which is nurtured and fostered every 
blessing that attends the progress and development of mankind. 

When we are expanded and developed, our natural resources wrested 
from the hands of heedless marauders and conserved as the nation’s patri- 
mony; when our great natural waterways areconnected with canals; when 
our denuded watersheds are rehabilitated and made verdant and fruitful; 
and when the nation through the people speaks, the working men and 
the working women, who in reality do everything that is done, will take 
their place in freedom. 

The nation can not shirk its responsibility; there are many evils to be 
overcome; still the preponderance of energy is on the side of progressive 
development, with justice and amity as the controlling spirit. It is an 
evidence of enlightenment that the nation turns its face against iniquity; 
the masses of the people and the majority of leaders, thinkers, and exem- 
plars amongst them have no alliance with these detriments to society and 
the state. Prisons yawn all the while for small thieves and depredators. 
What is essential is to pitch some of the great thieves and colossal hypo- 
crites into them. But these matters are incidental, however their front 
frowns upon the public attention. The stress of the storm and tempest of 
the nation’s activities is toward the upbuilding and sustaining of principles 
of justice and equity to all men. We shall carry these principles into our 
industrial, business, and commercial life as we proceed in our activities, 
and we shall be instinct with that spirit of mercy and. generosity which 
forms the athletics of the mind. 

We shall invite the world to us, and the world will come. 

Let us be true conservators of our natural resources. 

Let us lay violent hands upon the predatory spirit that skims the cream 
and runs away with it, leaving the refuse for the babes, mothers and fathers 
who are poor. 

Let us make it impossible by removing the germs that produce the 
disease, for any man in this nation to control for his private benefit any 
portion of that natural increment which wealth attaches to itself and which 
belongs to the whole people, the workers, whether they be high or low in 
the scale of production. 

When there shall come to our people a better understanding of the 
husbanding of our natural resources, the readjustment of economic con- 
ditions will not leave out of the equation the men and women of labor 
who are so essential to our industrial, commercial, political and social 
welfare; the men and women who perform so great a service to society. 





Organize the workers, unite and federate the organizations, that sol- 
idarity, fraternity, and humanity may be Labor’s watchword—the guiding 
star of hope. 





Now, more than ever, demand and insist upon union labor, union labor 
conditions, and union-labeled products. 
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As an instance of the wilful and malicious misrepresentation of labor’s 
position upon any question of interest, and particularly in the case of the 
injunction abuse, attention is called to the fact that a statement 
has gone the rounds of the press that there have been but 23 injunctions 
issued by federal courts in labor disputes. This false statement was first 
uttered by Congressman Littlefield. That he knew he was uttering an 
untruth, the following facts may attest: 

When we appeared before the House judiciary sub-committee, of 
which Mr. Littlefield was chairman, incidental to our argument we made 
the suggestion that it would prove of practical value if Congress were to 
authorize the printing of the decisions of the Supreme Court rendered in 
the past few years affecting the interests of the workers and some of the 
most flagrant injunctions issued by some of the federal judges. The sug- 
gestion we made seemed to meet with favor, and after the close of the 
hearing and in conversation with Mr. Littlefield it was agreed that a num- 
ber of the injunctions, the most far reaching—violative of legal rights— 
should be submitted for the purpose of printing. Together with the 
legislative committee we submitted 23 injunction writs, and because 
we did not present the hundreds of injunctions which have been issued in 
violation of the laws and the principles of equity, Mr. Littlefield knowingly 
is the author of the mendacious statement that there have been but 23 
injunctions issued by the federal courts. 

So much for the veracity of Honorable Charles E. Littlefield. 

It may not be amiss to call attention to the fact that one injunction, 
that of the Buck Stove and Range Company against the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, its officers, affiliated organizations and their members and 
friends, enjoined several millions of men. So that, after all, it does not 
matter how great the number of injunctions has been; the issuance of 
injunctions as they now obtain is false in principle and violative of the 
fundamental rights of equality before the law, and must go. 





Congressman Charles E. Littlefield has resigned from Congress and will 
not be a candidate for re-election. Guess the reason. 





The American standard of life is the standard established by organized 
labor; the higher standard is the aspiration of united labor. 





The building trades department of the American Federation of 
Labor, the organization of which was authorized and directed by the 
Norfolk convention, has been duly installed and chartered by the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. Its offices are at Washington, D. C. 

Beginning with the August issue of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST there 
will be published in these columns a separate department devoted to the inter- 
ests of the men and the organizations of the building trades. Its columns will 
be under the direct charge of Secretary William J. Spencer. This added 
feature should prove interesting not only to the men of the building trades 
but of all labor and of thinking people generally. 
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AMENDMENT TO SHERMAN LAW. 


ARGUMENT PRESENTED BY PRESIDENT SAMUEL GOMPERS, OF THE 
A. F. OF L, BEFORE JUDICIARY COMMITTEE OF THE 
HOUSE, APRIL 6, 1908, ON AMENDMENT TO 
THE SHERMAN ANTI-TRUST LAW. 


Mr. Littlefield: To what points did you wish to 
address yourself? 

Mr. Gompers: To two or three points, and es- 
pecially the one under discussion, as to the labor 
organizations under the bill as drawn. My under- 
standing of it is that after the labor organizations 
have registered and filed their charter and consti- 
tution, the names and addresses of the principal 
officers and the address of the principal office, 
they are not required to file any agreements or con- 
tracts. My understanding is that if they do, 
they are subject to the disapproval of the commis- 
sioner of corporations. 

Mr. Littlefield: Thatis, in order to get immanity 
they are not required to file agreements or con- 
tracts. That is your understanding? 

Mr. Gompers: Yes, sir; they are not required to 
file their agreements and contracts to secure the 
immunity provided in the act. 

Mr. Emery: You mean all the immunity? 

Mr. Gompers: That is my understanding of it. 

Mr. Emery: That is included in sections 10 and 
11? 

Mr. Gompers: Yes, that is my understanding of 
it. I want just to call attention to the fact that as 
one of the representatives of the labor organiza- 
tions who have appeared before the committee, we 
desired the clear distinction made as between the 
organizations that have capital stock and are or- 
ganized for profit, the organizations of the men 
who deal in products of labor and the distribution 
of those products, and the other associations of 
men and women who own and control no wealth, 
who are organized not for profit, those associations 
which have no capital stock, and whose only ob- 
ject in association is the protection of themselves, 
their lives, their labor power. That distinction 
should be clearly and distinctively drawn; and I 
said that our position is, that in so far as the bill 
applies tothe corporations and associations and 
common carriers, the associations and corporations 
that dealin the products of labor and distribute 
the products of labor, the bill is necessary. 
And so far I am in hearty accord with its purpose. 
In so far as it refers to the labor organizations 
which you refer to as associations not for profit, 
and without capital stock, I ask that those features 
be entirely eliminated from the bill, and the 
amendments which I submitted to the committee 
take the place of them throughout. So far as the 


bill is concerned that is our position, and we de- 
sire the elimination of all references to the regis- 
tration of voluntary associations not for profit nor 
owning capital stock, and we desire that the 
amendments which I submitted to the committee 
may be accepted in lieu thereof. 

The bill as drawn may be suitable to the cor- 
porations for profit and owning capital stock. It 
is unsuitable to the labor organizations, for this 
reason if for no other, that you immediately es- 
tablish compulsory arbitration. The decision of 
the United States Supreme Court held that the 
labor organizations come under the provisions of 
the Sherman anti-trust act. If, then, the con- 
tracts and agreements and the activities of the 
labor organizations are subject to the review of 
either the Commissioner of Corporations or the 
courts as to the reasonableness or the unreason- 
ableness of an agreement, the matter assumes 
immediately the position of compulsory arbi- 
tration. The commissioner determines the reason- 
ableness or unreasonableness of an agreement with 
employers, and finally becomes the arbiter of what 
the conditions shall be. 

Mr. Emery: Is there any provision in the exist- 
ing bill, either expressed in your own language or 
in that of your counsel, conveying your thoughts? 

Mr. Gompers: Yes. 

Mr. Emery: May I ask which one it is? 

Mr. Gompers: This referring to the associations 
not for profit and without capital stock. 

Mr. Emery: That is section 9? 

Mr. Gompers: My first suggestion to the com- 
mittee was a direct, affirmative, explicit exclusion 
of the organizations of working men and women 
from the operations of the anti-trust law. I did 
not participate and did not have a chance or op- 
portunity, being busy, to participate in all the 
conferences, when several drafts were made. I 
will say this, that I can not give my consent to 
the passage ofa bill that will make the agreements 
of the organizations of working men and women 
subject to review by the commissioner of corpora- 
tions. 

Mr. Littlefield: And inasmuch as you do not get 
any immunity under this bill unless you do, you 
are therefore opposed to the passage of this bill so 
far as it relates to the organizations of labor? 

Mr. Gompers: Yes, sir; we would sooner take 
our chances before the courts, and our chances of 
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getting the legislation which we want. We are 
not opposed to the bill in so far as it relates to 
corporations for profit and owning capital stock. 

A number of gentlemen have been asked specific 
questions as to employers’ organizations or em- 
ployers who have combined and whose acts are 
either legal or illegal. I know that there are a 
-number of associations of employers whose very 
constitution and by-laws and mutual agreements 
are secret, secret because they apprehend that 
their actions, that their associations, are in viola- 
tion of existing law. I know that. You may ask 
me ‘‘will you specify one?’’ and I must say, ‘‘you 
must excuse me, I can not; I will not.’’ I would 
not violate the confidence that has been reposed in 
me. But that it is true, if my word is worth any- 
thing, I pledge my word of honor. _ 

I am opposed to the review, if that is the under- 
standing of the bill; that is, that the agreement 
of the organizations of working men and women, 
either among themselves or with employers, are 
subject to review and to disapproval. I am opposed 
to those features of it. 

Mr. Littlefield: That is the genesis of the whole 
thing. If there is any legislation on this line that 
is affirmative in connection with labor organiza- 
tions, you favor the amendments you have sug- 
gested. p 

Mr. Gompers: Yes; and those are the views not 

only of myself but of the members of the Execu- 
tive Council of the A. F. of L., who have discussed 
this thing thoroughly, both by correspondence 
and in conference for over two and a half days and 
nights, and also in a great conference held in this 
city last month of the representatives, the respon- 
sible officers, of the great trade unions of America 
when these amendments that I have submitted 
were considered. 
- Mr. Littlefield: I do not see how there can be 
any objection to the fact; vou practically speak 
for the labor organizations? You have authority to 
do so? 

Mr. Gompers: Yes; and I am instructed todoso. 

Mr. Littlefield: So far as it is possible to get an 
expression from them, and as broad as it can be 
gotten within the time, you have the authority to 
take this attitude as representing them. 

Mr. Gompers: Yes, sir. 

Mr, Littlefield: I understand that there was 
thorough consideration. 

Mr. Gompers: It was formulated in the protest 
which, with others, I had the honor of presenting 
to Vice-President Fairbanks, and to the Hon. 
Joseph G. Cannon, the Speaker of the House, and 
both of these gentlemen presented these protests, 
and they were printed in the Congressional Rec- 
ord. 

Just a word further. Mr. Jenks spoke of the 
boycott, and I am greatly appreciative of his in- 
sistence that there must be some differentiation 
between boycotts and the maintenance of the 
right of the primary boycott—that is, the right for 
men to say that they will not deal with a certain 
person, with a certain business man; that they 
have the right to withhold their patronage from 
him. I want to present just a thought or two 
upon that subject. May I say that I do not believe 
that I would intentionally hurt any man or woman, 
or child, or beast, or reptile, only in self-defense. 
I say that so that you may understand that I am 
not one of those men who run amuck, and aim to 


hurt and injure. I know this, that never in my 
whole life, my private life, or in connection with 
the labor movement, has any act of mine been 
governed and controlled or initiated from motives 
of malice, or the personal feeling entered into it. 
I believe in the boycott. I believe in the right of 
the boycott. After all, what is the boycott? It is 
not as some people construe it, a personal attack, 
or unlawful threats, or intimidation of a character 
that is unlawful and improper. 

But the threat to do a certain thing is perfectly 
proper to indulge in, if the doing of the thing it- 
self is not improper nor unlawful. I hold that no 
man has any vested right in my patronage or the 
patronage of any other man, and when I speak of 
the boycott I speak of it exclusively in the sense of 
the bestowal or the withholding of patronage. 
No man has any vested right in the patronage of 
another. If no man has a vested right in my 
patronage or the patronage of another, I have a 
right to withhold it, and the others have the right 
to withhold it, and if they have the right to with- 
hold it, they have the right to threaten to with- 
hold it. A man has the right to threaten to do 
what he has a right to do. 

The term ‘boycott’? has become distorted out 
of all consideration of its real meaning and pur- 
pose, even in the Hatters’ case. I said Saturday, 
and I want to repeat now, that I would not dis- 
respectfully utter one word of our Supreme Court, 
either its men, the court itself, or its decisions and 
its opinions. I havea right to differ with it. I 
have a right to criticise—to express my own opin- 
ion. 

There are conceptions as to the rights of men 
today that are wholly different from those in times 
gone by. The conception of the rights of men 
will be broader as time goes on. The strike was 
not always considered legal, even, perhaps, by 
indirection; but, as a matter of fact, our opponents 
now sometimes, even academically, concede to 
the workmen the right to strike. At one time it 
was a criminal act, punishable by imprisonment, 
by branding, by hanging. A different concept 
came over the minds of people as time went on. 
The workingmen of today are, generally speaking, 
in the enjoyment of greater rights than they had 
20, 50, or 100 or more years back. The recent de- 
cision of the Supreme Court of the United States 
has thrown them back. It has shorn from them 
rights which were believed were theirs. But Su- 
preme Court decisions have been changed and 
modified before, and I have hopes. I am optimis- 
tic. I not only hope, but I am firmly persuaded 
and convinced, that the normal activities of the 
working people of our country are going to be ac- 
corded to them, and are going to be regarded as 
absolutely normal and right. There is no purpose 
in the labor organizations either to destroy indus- 
try or commerce, not even of one man. 

The acts of the organizations of labor, of the 
men of labor, are for the purpose of coming to an 
agreement with the employer; not to destroy his 
business, but to withhold their labor power or 
their patronage, sufficiently to make the impress 
upon his mind that it is wiser, that it is better, not 
only for him, but for the workmen and for all the 
people, to come to a mutual understanding and 
agreement forthe greater and better production of 
wealth; that light and happiness may enter into 
the homes and lives of the working people and all 
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the people. It is a mistake to believe that our 
purposes are different. 

Mr. Davenport: When you speak of normal 
activity you include in that the boycott? 

Mr. Gompers: I do, sir, in the sense in which I 
have used it. 

Mr. Davenport: That is, you do not make any 
distinction between what is called the primary and 
secondary boycott? 

Mr. Gompers: Not so far as the law is concerned. 

Mr. Davenport: There is not in principle any 
distinction in law between the primary and sec- 
ondary boycott? 

Mr. Gompers: Yes. 

Mr. Davenport: I have read a great many of your 
editorials, and they have always frankly taken 
that position. 

Mr. Gompers: Yes. 

Mr. Davenport: Now, what do you say about 
the black-list? 

Mr. Gompers: Since you are so ardent a reader 
of what I write, have you found a word of what I 
said in adverse criticism of the Supreme Court of 
the United States decision upon that question? 

Mr. Davenport: The Supreme Court has given 
no decision against the black-list. 

Mr. Gompers: The Supreme Court has taken 
the position in the Adair case—— 

Mr. Davenport: Oh, no; not at all. 

Mr. Gompers: Wait a moment. The court has 
taken this position, if my understanding is correct, 
that the employer can discharge or dispense with 
the services of an employe for any reason or for 
no reason at all. 

Mr. Davenport: Yes, and the men can quit. 

Mr. Gompers: We are not discussing the strike, 
now, we are discussing the black-list. If the em- 
ployer can discharge an employe or any number 
of employes for any reason or for no reason at all, 
is not the only inference this, that that reason 
that he may discharge them is because they are 
objectionable to some employer? Is not that true? 

Mr. Davenport: No. 

Mr. Gompers: Is not that ‘‘for any reason?”’ 

Mr. Davenport: He may discharge a person for 
any reason, but he may not combine with another 
person to deprive that person of employment. 

Mr. Gompers: Does the court say that? 

Mr. Davenport: They said it, necessarily, in the 
Adair case and in the Loewe case this winter; 
necessarily. I want to call your attention to 
another thing. You objected to the use of the 
word ‘‘reasonable’’ there as suggested by Mr. 
Washburn. Is there not another very convincing 
reason in your mind, that if those words were put 
in there it would not help the organizations of 
labor at all, sofar as the boycott is concerned, 
because the Supreme Court has held that the 
boycott is not only forbidden by the Sherman 
anti-trust act, but is unlawful at common law? 

Mr. Gompers: I understand you to say that 
there is no such thing as common law in the 
United States—federal common law? 

Mr. Davenport: It seems that I have got to havea 
little controversy on that subject with the chairman. 

Mr. Littlefield: Do not stop to discuss that par- 
ticular thing now. Confine yourself to this matter 
between yourself and Mr. Gompers. I will hear 
you later on that. é ‘ ’ . 

Mr. Davenport: Another thing; if this act is 
passed as it is now worded, have you any doubt 
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that it would, so far asthe Sherman anti-trust 
act is concerned, permit a black-list, not of an in- 
dividual alone, but an agreement between em- 
ployers not to employ anybody? 

Mr. Gompers: I think so. 

Mr. Davenport: It would be legalized by this? 

Mr. Gompers: I do not know that it would be 
legalized, but it would be, in terms. 

Mr. Davenport: It would bring out from under 
the act such a performance. As to whether it 
would not have the effect of possibly legalizing, is 
another proposition. And the same is true, accord- 
ing to your understanding of it, on the other side, 
that it would remove what is called the boycott 
from the operation of this law, is it not? 

Mr. Gompers: Yes. 

Mr. Davenport: For the same reason that it 
would permit employers to blacklist, it would 
permit employes to boycott? 

Mr. Gompers: I think not. 

Mr. Jenks: May I record an answer that I did 
not give before. I was asked a question with refer- 
ence to the filing of contracts of labor organiza- 
tions. I hesitated in answering because I wanted 
to look a moment further at the latter section, and 
see what the immunities were. I would like to 
say, in answer to a question, that I think the posi- 
tion is this—I should so interpret the bill—that 
labor organizations, in the case of a contract which 
they might make with one another in reference to 
these matters, are at liberty to file that contract if 
they wish to doso. If they do not file the contract, 
they will have all the immunities excepting those 
of sections 10 and 11, and those immunities mean 
primarily that they can not be mulcted in triple 
damages, for example, and they will have the im- 
munity in regard to the time in which suit can be 
brought, and so on, if this act is passed. But if 
they do not file with the commissioner of corpora- 
tions, they would not, of course, get his ruling 
as to reasonableness or unreasonableness. And 
let me say still further that «t the time the 
matter was under discussion Mr. Gompers made 
the same statement as he has made here, that 
they did not wish any such ruling, and con- 
sequently they would practically never file their 
contracts. 

Mr. Littlefield: I understand now his organiza- 
— are positively opposed to that part of the 
bill. 


Mr. Jenks: Yes. Under those circumstances 
that was the thought, that if they wanted that 
ruling they could put their contract in, but we did 
not expect that they would. At the same time we 
did think that they, as well as all others, should 
have the immunity of the escape from triple dam- 
ages, for example, in case this passed, and that the 
time in which they should be subject to attack 
should be the same as for all other people, and 
there should be no distinction. 

Mr. Littlefield: Of course. 

Mr. Jenks: And so far as the other part is con- 
cerned, the corporations themselves, when they 
register must file the contracts which are prima- 
rily their contracts of organization, and that is the 
intent. 

Mr. Alexander: If they fail to register their con- 
tracts, then they remain under the six original 
sections of the anti-trust act? 

Mr. Jenks: If they fail to register any contract, 
that contract would be so interpreted, as I under- 
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stand it. So far as that contract is concerned, the 
point would be just as it is now; if it is in restraint 
of trade, they would still be under the Sherman 
anti-trust act. 

Mr. Littlefield: And they prefer to take their 
chance rather than to give their assent to this legis- 
lation or come under its provisions? 

Mr. Gompers: My understanding was that the 
draft of the bill provided merely that so far as 
labor organizations were concerned, they were to 
register, and furnish a copy of the charter and the 
addresses of their officers, and so forth. 

Mr. Alexander: And that would take them out 
from under the six original sections of the Sher- 
man anti-trust act? 

Mr. Gompers: Yes. 

Mr. Alexander: You learn now that that does 
not do that? 

Mr. Gompers: I am not quite so sure that that 
interpretation is correct. I think, without having 
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the opportunity at this time to examine into sec- 
tions 10 and 11, I will not take issue with Professor 
Jenks upon that. But if, after the examination of 
those sections, I find that he is right, I shall then 
find it necessary, representing the people I do, to 
have the amendment which I submitted here intro- 
duced, to ask some member of Congress to intro- 
duce it as a separate bill. 

Mr. Littlefield: As at present advised, your 
organizations do not favor the features of this bill 
that relate to that? 

Mr. Gompers: As stated in the course of the dis- 
cussion. 

Mr, Alexander: As stated by one of the framers 
of the bill, Mr. Jenks? 

Mr. Gompers: Yes, and as to the bill to which I 
gave my assent, it was understood that it was 
given tentatively, and subject to such action as 
myself and my colleagues might find necessary in 
regard to any part of the bill. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


OKLAHOMA, June 76. 

Now that the first session of the Oklahoma 
legislature is over it may not be amiss to sum 
up the results of the efforts of labor’s repre- 
sentatives. And it should not be forgotten 
that during the six months’ session just closed 
the affiliated labor unions to the Oklahoma 
State Federation of Labor paid a per capita of five 
cents per member per month, levied one additional 
general assessment, and added over 70 organiza- 
tions in affiliation with the state body. 

It is unquestionably due to the loyal support, 
financial assistance, and ready co-operation of the 
unionists of Oklahoma that we are able to submit 
such satisfactory results along legislative lines at 
this time. 

Organized labor asked for and introduced some 
16 labor laws, the defeats being a full crew bill, a 
double header bill, and a telegrapher’s bill. And 
it is true that the railroad companies maintained a 
lobby of from 79 4o 22 conductors during the entire 
session to defeat these bills. 

The 13 labor laws which were passed show the 
net result, as follows: 

A bill defining the duties of the chief mine in- 
spector, providing for the appointment and salary 
of three deputy mine inspectors and districting 
the state into three districts. 

Compulsory education. 

A bill to equip locomotives with electric head- 
lights of 1,500 candle power. 

A bill prohibiting the screening of coal before 
weighing; creating a state mining board and de- 
fining their duties, and creating a district examin- 
ing board; making mine inspectors ex officio scale 
inspectors, and providing weighman and chief 
weighman’s laws. 

A bill fora service letter to be given railroad 
employes and a penalty for violation thereof. 

A bill providing for the duties and scope of the 
commissioner of labor, an assistant commissioner of 
labor at a salary of $1,500 per annum, a factory in- 
spector at $1.500 per annum, a superintendent of 
free employment bureau at $1,200 per annum and 
a stenographer in the commissioner of labor’s 
office at $900 Also providing for a board of con- 
ciliation and arbitration (not compulsory arbitra- 


tion) to be composed of two farmers, two employ- 
ers, two employes and the commissioner of labor. 
The employes and employers must have resided 
in Oklahoma three years prior to their appoint- 
ment. Also providing for factory inspection, pro- 
hibiting child labor under certain conditions, and 
compelling employment agents to return the fee 
collected if situation is not found within 30 days 
for the applicant. 

A bill prohibiting employers from entering into 
an agreement, written or verbal, with an emp'oye 
not to join a labor union; providing that no act 
committed by two or more persons can be deemed 
as criminal, indictable, or punishable for the crime 
of conspiracy if such act committed by one person 
is not punishable as a crime, and prohibiting 
a restraining order or injunction to be issued in 
such cases; making it unlawful for any person to 
falsify in advertising for or hiring any person as 
to the conditions existing relative to such employ- 
ment; prohibiting the employment of detectives 
or hired guards without a permit of the governor. 

A bill preventing persons entering steam boilers 
and smoke chambers while boiler is under steam 

ressure. Boilermakers say this is the best law 
in the United States of its kind. 

Child labor law, making the age limit at 15 years 
and providing in certain cases that no boy under 
15 or girl under 18 shall be employed between the 
hours of 6 p. m. and 6 a. m. 

A bill for the protection and safety of employes 
in and about the construction of buildings, etc. 

A bill providing that eight hours shall constitute 
a day’s work in all cases of employment by or on 
behalf of the state, or any county or municipality 
with a penalty of not less than $50 and 30 days in 
jail nor more than $1 000 and six months in jail. 

A bill designating the first Monday in Septem- 
ber as Labor Day and requiring the governor and 
all mayors to issue their proclamations 20 and 10 
days prior to each Labor Day respectively. 

Railroad shop bill requiring all railroads that 
have shops in Oklahoma to maintain same and 
have all engines, locomotives, and rolling stock 
used in this state to be repaired within Oklahoma. 

HENRY M. WALKER, 
General Organizer, A. F. of L. 
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MINE WORKERS ON INJUNCTIONS. 


The following resolutions on the subject of the 
injunction in labor disputes were unanimously 
adopted by the recent annual convention of 
the United Mine Workers of America, held in 
Indianapolis, Ind.: 

‘There is no one right for which the English- 
speaking people of the world have contended with 
greater zeal than that of trial by jury in all cases 
where alleged violations of the law have taken 
place and the life, liberty, or property of any citi- 
zen has been involved. 

The peace of Wedmore, concluded between 
Alfred the Great and Guthram the Dane, in the 
year 878 A. D., provided that ‘If a king’s thane 
be charged with killing a man, if he dares to clear 
himself, let him do it before 12 kings’ thanes.’ 
The Magna Charta of Great Britain, wrested from 
King John because of the arbitrary methods of 
his — agents, declared that ‘No freeman 
shall be taken, or imprisoned, or disseised, or out- 
lawed, or banished, or in any way destroyed, nor 
will we pass upon him, nor will we send upon him, 
unless by the judgment of his peers.’ The Declara- 
tion of Independence gives as one of the causes of 
the separation from the mother country ‘for de- 
priving us in many cases of the benefit of trial by 
jury.’ The constitution of the United States and 
of the several states guarantees this right. Many 
wars have been waged, innumerable laws have 
been passed, judges have been impeached and de- 

ed in order to maintain this sacred right which 
as long been recognized as one of the principal 
pillars in the structure of human liberty. 

This course has been made necessary because ex- 
perience has demonstrated that judges are human 
and prone to human errors, and while many of them 
may hear and determine such cases as may come 
before them with conscientious care, there are those 
who do not hesitate to stretch or even break the 
law in their eagerness to promote the interests of 
those who are in a position to assist them in secur- 
ing wealth, power, or notoriety. 

All men are more or less influenced by their 
associations. Judges are like other men; they are 
moved by the same feelings, prejudices, or passions 
that influence ordinary citizens. Their associates 
are men of wealth, and their social circle is one that 
few workingmen enter. Their discussions of eco- 
nomical and industrial questions are almost inva- 
riably with the rich and affluent, who view the 
whole field of human effort from the standpoint of 
an employer. Judges would be more than human 
if they did not gradually, even though uncon- 
sciously, become tainted with the ideas of some of 
the employing classes which are so widely at vari- 
ance with the standards of right and equity revered 
by millions of those who toil. With a knowledge 
of these facts, wage-workers would be false to them- 
selves, their families, and republican institutions 


if they failed to protest, with all the vigor and 
power they possessed, against any system of juris- 
prudence that can deprive a citizen of his liberty 
or property without the facts in his case having 
first been determined by a jury of his peers. 

The broad scope that has recently been given to 
injunctions in labor disputes places an unlimited 
power in the hands of one man, and it makes no 
difference whether you call that man a czar ora 
judge, the result is the same. If he has the right 
to restrain a thousand men, the same right would 
apply to a million. If he can by law restrain a 
portion of the people, he can by the same law re- 
strain the remainder and thus make himself dic- 
tator. Those who have not felt the heavy hand of 
this despotic system may feel secure in the enjoy- 
ment of ‘‘life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness,’’ but it is a false security. The power that 
can break the constitution to crush the employes 
of a coal king or a railroad magnate—that can re- 
strain the competitors of a trust or a syndicate— 
can destroy the business and curtail the liberties 
of any citizen whenever it suits the purpose of that 
power to do so. 

Injunctions are not a modern innovation in the 
ae of the world, although their use in 

abor disputes is of very recent introduction. 

They can be traced into the remote past, and have 
been handed down to us from the daysof absolute 
despotism, when the monarch, combining in his 
own person the legislative, judicial, and executive 
branches of government, issued his edict person- 
ally, or through his judicial agents, restraining 
persons from doing those things which were ob- 
noxious to him. 

In the early English practice, from which our 
system was derived, the court in chancery had the 
sole privilege of issuing injunctions, but it was 
only exercised in those cases where the property 
of the plaintiff was threatened with damage for 
which the statute or common law provided no 
adequate remedy. Upon this claim of the English 
courts our state and federal judiciaries base their 
power to issue injunctions. 

Injunctions in labor disputes are usually granted 
against violent or unlawful acts, for which the 
state or common law provides ample remedy, and 
is a clear violation of the right of trial by jury. 
They go far beyond the point of protecting the 
property interests of the plaintiff, and deny 
to the members of the trade union that has 
been restrained their constitutional right of 
public assemblage. They prevent us from going 
upon our own property to hold meetings, because 
it may happen to be near to or within sight of the 
property of our employers, although it would be 
difficult to imagine howit would be possible for us 
to own any property that is not adjacent to some 
other property. They denyus the right to talk 
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MINE WORKERS ON INJUNCTIONS 


to our fellow-citizens and endeavor to per- 
suade them to cease working for the plaintiff, and 
injunctions embodying these orders are granted 
because it is alleged that if meetings are held, and 
the employes are induced to cease work, the prop- 
erty of the employer will be injured beyond any 
legal means of redress. That their property is en- 
titled to the same protection that the pre of 
other citizens receive can not be denied, but when 
an injunction is issued restraining the members of 
a union from in any manner interfering with an 
employe it carries with it the assumption on the 
part of the court that the employer seeking the 
order has a property interest in his employes, an 
assumption absolutely contrary to the letter of our 
constitution and the spirit of our laws. 

The only objects attained by their issue is to em- 
barrass the wage-workers in their efforts to secure 
higher wages and better conditions of employ- 
ment and to take out of the hands of a jury the 
right to hear and determine the facts in any case 
of violation, or alleged violation, of law. 

The trade unionists of our country never have, 
and do not now, ask for any immunity from the 
requirements of the law. We are now, and ever 
have been, defenders of law and order. We ask 
no special privileges at the hands of our govern- 
ment. We seek only to secure for ourselves the 
same rights that are accorded to other citizens of 
our land, and we will not cease this agitation 
while the power remains in the hands of any one 

rson, be he judge or layman, to issue an in- 
junction revoking our constitutional rights to 
publicly assemble and freely discuss our griev- 
ances, and to deprive us of our liberty or property 
without the fact of our guilt having first been de- 
termined by a jury of our peers. 

If the liberties of the American people are to be 
maintained; if we are to perpetuate a ‘govern- 
ment of the people, for the people, and by the 
people;’ if we would prevent a moneyed oligarchy 
from usurping the rights of the republic, the 
power to issue and enforce injunctions in labor 
disputes must be taken from the courts. Persons 
must be puaished forthe crimes they have com- 
mitted when a jury of their peers has determined 
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their guilt, and under no pretense must they be 
deprived of liberty or property through the judg- 
ment, malignity, self-interest, or caprice of any 
one map. 

If we desire relief from this condition that has 
— upon us we must actin concert. We must 

rst understand our needs and then put into effect 
the necessary machinery to get relief. We have 
nearly one-half million voters directly engaged in 
mining in the United States, who are distributed 
throughout the country in such proportions that 
we may determine the composition of Congress, 
and when we remember this fact we realize that if 
we do not secure remedial legislation the fault is 
our own. If .we expect to secure relief every 
laboring man must act, not by denouncing the 
courts or those who issue injunctions, but to de- 
mand of our representatives in Congress to know 
where they stand with reference to the growing 
evil of government by injunction. 

The A. F. of L. has indorsed the Pearre bill in- 
tending to remedy this wrong. No measure can 
be more important than one necessary to protect 
the rights and liberties of the people. We there- 
fore recommend the indorsement of the Pearre 
bill without amendments of any kind, and urge 
that every official and member of our organization 
write personal letters to their Congressmen and 
Senators urging the passage of this bill immedi- 
ately. 

We recommend that the United Mine Workers 
of America co-operate with any and all other or- 
ganizations that may desire to co-operate with us 
in securing the passage of this measure, and we 
therefore recommend that the international offi- 
cials be instructed to communicate with every 
national and international trade organization 
urging them to take similar action. 

Respectfully submitted 

T. L. Lewis, Chairman. 
W. B. Wiison, Secrefary. 
Joun P. WHITE. 
JoHNn H. WALKER. 
Attest: JAMES CLARK. 
JOHN MITCHELL, President 
W. B. Wiison, Secrelary-Treasurer.”’ 





DISTRICT AND GENERAL ORGANIZERS. 


Organizers, J. J. Fitzpatrick, Thos. H. Fiynn, Edwin 
. Wright, James Leonard, H. L. Eichelberger, Emmet 
T. Fl . Ww. C. Hahn, Arthur E. Holder. 
District No. V.—Northwestern. 
Guee the states of Minnesota, Iowa, 


Number Commissioned Organizers, American Federa- 
tion of Labor, 1,005. 

District No. |.—Eastern. 

Comprising the states of Maine, Vermont, New Hamp- 
shire, Massachusetis, Khode Island, Connecticut, and 
the Province of New Brunswick, Canada. 

Organizer, Stuart Reid. 


District No. Il.—Middle. 

Comprising the states of New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, Delaware, Maryland, the District of Columbia, 
and the Province of Quebec, Canada. 

niz-rs, Herman Robinson, Hugh Frayne, John 
A. Flett, Jas. E. Roach, Jacob Tazelaar, M. Grant 
Hamilton, J. D. Pierce, Cal Wyatt. 


District No. Ill.—Southern. 


Comprising the states of Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Varolina, Georgia, Florida, Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Alabama, Mississippi, and Louisiana. 


District No. 1V.—Central. 


Comprising the states of West Virginia, Ohio, Indian: 
Illinois, Michigan and Wisconsin. © ™ ” 


North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, and Manitoba. 


District No. VI.—Southwestern. 


Comprising the states of Missouri, Kansas, Texas, 
Oklahoma, and Arkansas. 
Organizer, Henry M. Walker. 


District No. Vil.—Inter-Mountain. 

Comprising the states of Montana, Wyoming, Colo- 
rado, New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, and Idaho. 
District No. Vill.—Pacific Coast. 


Comprising the states of Nevada, Alaska, Washing- 
ton, Oregon, California, and the Province of British Co- 


lumbia. 
Organizers, C. O. Young, Arthur A. Hay, William E. 


Terry. 
Porto Rico.—Santiago Iglesias. 
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WHAT OUR ORGANIZERS ARE DOING. 


FROM THE ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFIC. 


In this department is presented a comprehensive review of industrial conditions throughout the 


country. 
This includes: 


A statement by American Federation of Labor general and local organizers of labor conditions in 


their vicinity. 


Increasesin wages, reduction of hours, or improved conditions gained without strikes. 


Work done for union labels. 
Unions organized during the last month. 


City ordinances or state laws passed favorable to labor. 


Strikes or lockouts; causes, results. 


A report of this sort is rather a formidable task when it is remembered that nearly 1,000 of the 
organizers are volunteers, doing the organizing work and writing their reports after the day’s toil is 


finished in factory, mill, or mine. 


The matter herewith presented is valuable to all who take an intelligent interest in the industrial 
development of the country. It is accurate, varied, and comprehensive. The information comes from 
those familiar with the conditions of which they write. 

These organizers are themselves wage-workers. They participate in the struggles of the people for 
better conditions, help to win the victories, aid in securing legislation—in short, do the thousand and 
one things that go to round out the practical labor movement. 

Through an exchange of views in this department the wage-workers in various sections of the 
country and the manifold branches of trade are kept in close touch with each other. 

Taken in connection with the reports from secretaries of international unions, this department 
gives a luminous vision of industrial advancement throughout the country. 


FROM INTERNATIONAL OFFICERS. 


Asbestos Workers. 

P. G. Jessen.—Prospects appear brighter at this 
time, although trade conditions throughout the 
country were dull during the winter. Expect to 
form a new union in Syracuse, N. Y. 


Blacksmiths. 


Chas. N. Glover.—We are maintaining the im- 
provements obtained and this year have made no 
attempts for new wage schedules. In a number of 
instances the employers have broken contracts 
with the unions and thus precipitated several 
strikes. 


Boot and Shoe Workers. 


C. L. Baine.—A number of the union shoe 
factories have secured increased wages. In every 
' instance have we resisted wage reduction and have 
maintained our union scale. We are advertising 
our union stamp quite extensively and with great 
results. During the month we paid out $900 in 
death benefits; we also pay benefits to our sick 
and disabled members. A new union was formed 
in St. Joseph, Mo. 


Car Workers. 

G. W. Gibson.— Our membership is steadily 
growing, new unions were formed recently in 
Hattiesburg, Miss., and Lewiston, Me. At this 
writing we have strike at Marshalltown, Iowa, 
against wage reduction. About one hundred men 
are affected, but expect to maintain our wage 
scale. We successfully resisted the introduction 
of piece-work on the N. Y., N. H. & H. R. R. 


Elevator Constructors. 


Wm. Young.—Our industry was dull during the 
early part of the year and is but slowly resuming 
operations. We have a number of members yet 
out of employment. No changes in conditions. A 
new union was recently chartered in Montreal, 
Can. 

Engineers, Steam. 

R. A. McKee.—Our membership is steadily 
growing and now reaches toward the 17,000 mark. 
We formed new unions in Everett, Wash.; Bis- 
mark, N. Dak., and Salt Lake City, Utah. No 
changes in conditions or wages since last report. 
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Flour and Cereal Mill Employes. 

A. E. Kellingion.—Trade conditions are good 
in whatever locality you find the workers organ- 
ized and maintaining their unions. The demand 
for the union labels stimulates the need of union 
made goods, which creates the activity among the 
unionized workers. Inquiries regarding the use 
of our trade label are so numerous as to assure our 
members of plenty of work in order to supply the 
demand for union milled flour, and similar articles. 
Our New York City local established the eight 
hour day without trouble. Several mills in 
Anthony, Kan., and Trenton, Ill., have been or- 
— and are now using the union label. The 

aily output of these mills recently unionized is 
about sixteen hundred barrels. 


Freight Handlers and Warehousemen. 

J. J. Flynn.—Trade conditions were dull during 
the first part of the year, but are improving now. 
We have had no changes in conditions since June 
last year. Wage agreements are being presented 
in Chicago, Minneapolis, St. Paul and New Or- 
leans. We have no strikes to report. The rail- 
road freight handlers’ organization has affiliated 
with us and we feel that much benefit will result to 
both organizations, particularly to members in the 
eastern states. It is a move in the right direction. 
We paid out in death benefits $250 recently. 


Fur Workers. 


A.V. McCormack.—We expect to place a special 
trade organizer in the field, as we see the need of 
such a man in order to extend the work of organ- 
ization. Trade conditions improving and our mem- 
bers are pretty well employed. Our organization 
experienced no particular set back during the 
winter. Our membership is increasing. 


Glass Workers. 

Wm. Figolah.—Our members are holding their 
own despite unsettled trade conditions of the past 
winter. We have practically the same conditions 
as last year. 


Grinders (Table Knife). 


John T. Gleason.—Our members have been work- 
ing short time, but we look for improvement in 
trade conditions shortly. We paid out $100 in death 
benefit during the month. Wages about the same 
as last summer. 

Hatters. 

Martin Lawlor.—Our members have had much 
to contend with in the past season, but are stout of 
heart and are resolved to maintain the improved 
conditions they have obtained through persistent 
effort. We had 21 deaths and paid out $6,802.50 in 
death benefits since last report. 


Lathers. 

Ralph V. Brandt.—Trade slowly coming around 
to normal activity. About one hundred and fifty 
members are affected by strike against the open 
shop in Louisville, Ky., and Duluth, Minn. We 
intend to hold out for our union principles and 
maintain the union shop. Anew union was recently 
chartered in San Antonio, Texas. We expended 
$700 in death benefits since last report. 


Machine Printers and Color Mixers. 
Chas. McCrory.—Considering the business de- 
pression, our trade is in splendid shape, with fully 


95 per cent of our members employed. Wages 
about the same as last year. 


Paper and Pulp Makers. 

J.J. O’ Connor.—We are agitating for the eight 
hour day in our trade throughout the United 
States and Canada. At this writing we have strike 
on at Hamilton, Ohio, in order to maintain the 
eight hour day. 

Paving Cutters. 

John Sheret.—Trade conditions improving and 
our members are pretty well employed. We con- 
template the establishment of the eight hour day 
generally throughout our industry. Our members 
in Westerly, R. I., and Sullivan, Me., are on strike 
for increased wages. We paid out $200 in death 
benefits during the month. 


Seamen, 

Wm. H. Frazier.—The ship owners on the 
Pacific are agitating for wage reductions. Our 
members intend to stand firm in their policy of 
“no wage reduction,” but we hope for an amicabie 
adjustment. Nostrikestoreport. Nochanges in 
wages or conditions. 


Slate Workers. 

Thos. H. Palmer.—Trade conditions are im- 
proving and we look for steady employment dur- 
ing the summer. A central body recently organized 
at Bangor, Pa., will do much toward the cementing 
of the trade unions of that locality. 


Stage Employes. 


Lee M. Hart.—We are making steady progress. 
Conditions generally good. The summer is our 
dull season. We are expecting to secure increased 
wage schedules by the opening of next season. 
The moving picture machine operators of New 
Orleans, Indianapolis, Boston, Lynn, Denver, 
Chicago, Spokane, St. Louis, and Los Angeles, 
who have organized under our international union 
are doing well. We also have provisional unions 
of seven or more stage employes in Ft. Wayne, 
Aurora, Ellensburg, McKeesport, and Sioux Falls, 
and we expect to have hundreds more in line dur- 
ing the next year. During the past month we 
formed new unions in Washington, South Dakota, 
Louisiana, Massachusetts, Colorado, and Indiana. 
We have no strikes or troubles of any kind. 


Stove Mounters. 


J. H. Kaefer.—Attempts have been made by em- 
ployers to reduce wages and restore the 10 hour 
day, but our members mean to maintain their 
union wage scale and the union workday, and in 
some cases have been compelled to strike for those 
reasons. 


Travelers’ Goods and Novelty Workers. 


Murt Malone.—We are building up some of the 
unions which have lagged behind. Our conditions 
this year are practically the same as last year’s. 
Nothing new to report. 


Woodsmen and Sawmill Workers. 


Ernest G. Pape.—We are rallying our forces to- 
gether to build up our organization throughout 
the lumber region in California. New unions have 
been formed in Peoria, Ill., and Farmers, Ky. 
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FROM DISTRICT, STATE, AND LOCAL ORGANIZERS. 


ALABAMA. 

Birmingham.—L. W. Wright: 

Organized trades in fair shape and nearly all 
employed steadily. Building trades are starting 
up an active campaign of organization. The un- 
organized workers in some instances work for as 
low as 90 cents a day of 10 hours. Retail clerks of 
Ensley and Anniston and soil pipe fitting: molders 
of Anniston formed unions during the month. 
Unions of musicians, barbers, and pipe molders of 
Anniston and clerks’ union of Bessemer are under 
way and expect to report them in line next month. 
The activity of the label league is creating good 
demand for the union labels. 

Mobile.—Chas. H. Sheraton: 

Employment is becoming more plentiful, about 
eighty per cent of the workers being steadily at 
work, Have prospects of organizing several new 
unions in the near future. Among the unorganized 
workers we find the Spanish and Cuban mosaic 
workers and expect to be able to have them in 
line soon, although there is much difficulty be- 
cause of their inability to speak English. 


ARKANSAS. 

Denning.—J. P. Gowing: 

The organized workers are holding their own, 
although employment has not been as steady as 
this time last year. Miners have secured the eight 
hour day where they formerly worked 10, and the 
farmers, since organizing, have reduced their work- 
ing day from 14 and 16 hours to 10 hours a day. 
The unions are standing loyally together, and we 
are booming all union labeled products. A city or- 
dinance recently passed requires union labor on 
all street work. Iexpect to have some new unions 
in line during the summer. 

Fit. Smith.—C. C. Calvert: 

Union men are far better paid than the non- 
unionists, and, consequently, are in much better 
condition, for they have, also, shorter hours and 
more consideration from employers. Cooks and 
waiters organized recently. Have retail clerks’ 
union under way. Printers are conducting a 
splendid campaign, advertising the union labels. 

Little Rock.—1,. H. Moore: 

Work was slack during last winter and a num- 
ber of men were out of employment, but we look 
for more activity during summer. Interest in the 
trade union movement is steadily increasing and 
the union meetings are well attended. The farm- 
ers’ organizations, in connection with the trade 
unions, are pledging candidates for office, and it 
can readily be seen that the working people will 
be actively engaged in the coming campaign. 
— is a steadily increasing demand for the union 
abels. 


CALIFORNIA. 


Chico.—F. 1. Martinette: 

Wages and conditions remain about the same as 
last year. The trade unionists have the eight hour 
workday. Employment is slowly becoming nor- 
mal. 


* 


Los Angeles.—L. D. Biddle and Arthur Hay: 

Work is becoming more plentiful in every in- 
dustry. There are, however, a great number of 
unemployed workers in the unorganized trades. 
These unorganized workers have poor conditions, 
long hours and low wages and there seems to be 
no hope for them, particularly at this time when 
there are numbers of them unemployed. Tailors are 
slowly but surely winning their strike. They re- 
cently had another shop accede their demands. 
A provisional trades council has been organized 
during the month. Meat cutters have union under 
way.. The women’s label league is energetically 
agitating the union labels; their latest plan of 
holding lectures with stereopticon views prove 
very successful. 


San Diego.—W. 1. Kreuscher: 

About two-thirds of the workers of this section 
are members of trade unions. A number of unions 
are holding open meetings and are agitating 
to increase membership and create interest. A 
new plumbing ordinance is being urged by all 
trade organizations of this city. Tailors have 
formed union. Steam engineers are ready to 
organize. There is splendid demand for all union 
labels. 


Vallejo.—J. B. Dale: 

A large mass meeting voicing the workers pro- 
test against the failure of Congress to enact 
desired legislation which will prevent future mis- 
interpretation of enacted laws, was held during 
the month. The participants enthusiastically en- 
dorsed various resolutions to be sent to representa- 
tives in Congress and other officials. The meeting 
was addressed by Walter MacArthur and Andrew 


Furuseth who met hearty response to their plea - 


for united action on the part of the workers. A 
strong effort will be made during the summer to 
organize the farm hands of Solano County and 
affiliate them with the A. F.of L. There is no 
class of workers more in need of the beneficent 
influence of organization than these people and 
none who could render greater support through 
affiliation with their fellow-unionists. It is to be 
hoped they can realize the potent force for good, 
once their numbers throughout the country were 
thoroughly organized. Organized labor in this 
section in good shape. There is splendid demand 
for the union labels. 


FLORIDA. 


Miami.—W. G. Coates: 
The industries here are pretty well organized. 
Unskilled luborers and clerks are now organizing. 


Ybor City.—T. S. Pettis: 

Organized labor in good shape and steadily 
employed. Wages generally have increased since 
the workers organized and the eight hour day has 
been secured in most instances. Condition of the 
unorganized workers remains the same with no 
improvement to mark their progress. Have three 
new unions under way. 
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WHAT OUR ORGANIZERS ARE DOING 


GEORGIA. 


Augusta.—B. F. McIntyre: 

Organized labor making steady progress, but the 
unorganized trades are lagging behind. Employ- 
ment has been unsteady, but is now improving. 
Good demand for the union labels among the 
unions. 


Rome.—W. A. Clinton: 

All organized trades are in good shape, while the 
unorganized workers are in such condition that 
they are unable to withstand the exorbitant de- 
mands some employers impose on them. By the 
way of comparison it is noticeable that the rail- 
roads cut the wages of the unorganized workers, 
but refrained from such attempts with the union- 
ized workingmen. The union labels are patronized 
by all union men. Have two new unions under 
way. 


ILLINOIS. 


Alton.—R. J. Brueggeman: 

Work is slack in the factories, but the building 
trades are well employed. Organized trades in 
good shape. 

Belleville.—E. P. Baum: 

Industrial conditions are improving. Stove 
foundries and mines have resumed operations 
after suspension of work for the past two months 
and about two thousand five hundred union men 
are at work in these industries. Foundry employes 
have maintained last year's conditions without 
strike. Iron molders likewise maintained their 
last year’s wage scale after a week’s strike in 
three out of eight shops. The other shops had no 
dispute. The industries that are thoroughly organ- 
ized have far superior conditions to those who are 
poorly organized and have less trouble in main- 
taining these conditions. The union labels have 
received gratuitous advertising through some of 
the injunctions issued recently. Court decisions 
also have pointed out the value of the union labels 
and union men are looking for the union labels 
more generally than ever before. Glass house 
employes have reorganized and are again active in 
union circles. The unions of this city fittingly 
observed Labor’s Memorial Day. Addresses were 
made by prominent citizens and officials which 
included the mayor of the city. 


Chicago.—J. C. Colgan: 

Organized labor in fair shape. The mass and 
protest meeting held here during the month was 
largely attended and the resolutions adopted show 
the intensity of the feeling of the working classes 
aroused by the indifference of Congress to the 
necessity of relief legislation. We are constantly 
agitating the union labels. Union men are fairly 
well employed. 

Elgin.—Frank E. Lethin: 

There are not many industries in this city or- 
ganized, but those that have unions are working 
under union shop with improved conditions and 
use the union labels. Some workers here joined 
the unions, and after securing through such means 
the benefits of unionism, they seemed satisfied 
and promptly forgot that they owed any allegiance 
tothe union. We are trying to instill into such 
men a true and lasting understanding of trade 
unionism. The recent Supreme Court decisions 
aroused the workers who held a mass meeting 
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which adopted resolutions to stand together at 
the polls. Most industries are employed, although 
some are working only four or five days a week. 

Harrisburg.—Chas. A. Sullivan: 

Organized working conditions are far better than 
the unorganized. The unorganized laborers, who 
in the main part are the unskilled workers, have 
long hours and great deal lower wage rate than 
the unionists. State of employment was uncertain 
during the winter, but building trades are now 
starting up. Organized industries have succeeded 
in renewing last year’s wage scales with some im- 
proved conditions of employment. On the other 
hand, the unorganized workers have been com- 
pelled to accept wage reductions. Hodcarriers 
are about toorganize. Good demand for the union 
labels. 


Joliet.—A. C Martin: 

Most trades are fairly well employed now. Or- 
ganized labor is holding its own, but the unor- 
ganized workers in a number of cases have 
suffered wage reductions. Quarry workers’ 
strike was settled by arbitration through the 
efforts of the central labor union. Unions of quarry 
workers, hodcarriers, building laborers, truck, 
coal, and ice wagon drivers, and a label league 
have been formed during the month. Stationary 
firemen and federal union are about to organize. 


‘ewanee.—Adam Menche: 

Organized labor in fair shape. The determined 
stand taken by labor organizations against wage 
reductions has in many instances saved the un- 
organized workers, also, from further reduction. 
Iron and steel workers are on strike. The mem- 
bers are firm in their stand; no weakening or 
desertion from the ranks. A great dealof union 
label agitation is carried on. 


O’ Fallon.—F. M. Evans: 

Practically every trade here is organized and in 
good shape. Work is becoming more plentiful. 
We have no strikes or changes in conditions since 
last report. There is splendid demand for union 
labeled goods. 


Pana.—John Castle: 

Organized labor in good shape, considering the 
unsteady industrial conditions during the past 
eight months. Labor conditions about the same 
as last year, the unions have maintained their 
wage scales, but have made no attempt at in- 
crease. Have organized one new union and have 
two others under way. All union labels are well 
patronized. 

Pontiac.—Joseph Murphy: 

There is but little unorganized labor in this sec- 
tion, but in every instance comparison between 
organized and unorganized labor shows the organ- 
ized workers in much the better shape. The union 
men are always given the preference by employers. 
The union labels are well patronized. 


QOuincy.—H. W. Vorndam: 

Organized trades have maintained wage condi- 
tions of last year, but the unorganized have had 
to submit to wage reductions, and with un- 
certain employment they are indeed in poor shape. 
Painters secured increase of 3% cents an hour 
after a two days’ strike. Have organized a new 
union of teamsters. We now have two unions of 
teamsters under the international in this city. 
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Have another new union under way. We advertise 
extensively all stores where union men can pur- 
chase union labeled goods, and thus increase the 
demand for the union labels. 

Staunton.—J. W. Rizzie: 

This section is well organized; we have nearly 
every industry in line. All trades are doing well 
and steadily employed at good wages. Every in- 
dustry employed to its fullest capacity. Nostrikes 
or troubles of any kind; everything moving 
nicely. Splendid work is done for the union 
labels. Have one new union under way. Cement 
workers and barbers are ready tocome inline. A 
trades council is being formed at Belden, II. 


Sparta.—S. W. Skelly: 

While organized labor has not made all the 
progress we desire, still there is such a difference 
when compared with the unorganized that we feel 
our efforts have been fairly successful. Employ- 
ment fairly plentiful. All union labels find de- 
mand among union men. 


Tamaroa.—W. H. Johnston: 

Organized labor is coming to the front stronger 
than ever. Indifferent members who have lagged 
behind are coming in line, and renewed activity is 
noticed in every union. Teamsters since their or- 
ganization are doing much to improve conditions. 
The organized workers are taking the lead as re- 
— working conditions. This is a splendid field 

or organization. 


INDIANA. 


Elkhart.—Geo. M. Sargent: 

Regarding working conditions union men are 
much better off than the non-unionists. None of 
the organized crafts were offered wage reductions 
during the financial depression, while the unor- 
ganized workers were cut in wages from 10 to 50 
per cent. All trades have been working short 
time with the exception of the building trades, 
who seem to be starting a busy season. Painters 
and decorators were on strike for a 10 per cent in- 
crease in wages. Three of the contractors signed 
the scale and all the union men are now at work. 
Expect to have all the other contractors sign 
shortly. The coming political campaign is full of 
interest to the working peopie, who realize that 
they must stand together at the polls in order to 
secure legislation which will protect them. 


Indianapolis.—John F. Gallivan: 

Organized workers have held their conditions 
fairly well despite attempts at wage reduction. 
The railroad shops have particularly been subject 
to these attempts, and the Canadian Pacific rail- 
road has served notice on the men fo abrogate the 
contracts of all unions in the mechanical depart- 
ments. Recourse has been taken by the Lemieux 
act. Unorganized industries are in very bad shape, 
because they have no organizations to stay the ac- 
tions of employers. Their wages have been re- 
duced and the standard generally lowered, so that 
they are now unable even to attempt any measure 
for betterment. 

Logansport. —O. P. Smith and Dora Smith: 

The unions have certainly demonstrated their 
ability to take care of members during so-called 
“hard times.”” The condition of organized labor is 
much better than the unorganized. Those who pre- 
dicted the downfall of the trade unions because of 


industrial depression have been much disappointed. 
The workers are active politically, and will look 
out for their friends as candidates during the politi- 
cal campaign. The labor organizations of this 
city held fitting demonstration here on Labor’s 
Memorial Day. Unions of teamsters and cement 
workers, and organizations of women workers are 
now under way. 


Muncie.—W. S. Porter and B. W. McGinnis: 

Organized labor in fairly good shape. The work- 
ers are awake to the necessity of bettering their 
condition and are working loyally together. Most 
trades are now steadily employed. Painters won 
strike against attempt to enforce a longer work- 
day. Typographical union gained slight increase 
in wages. The organized workers live better than 
the unorganized workers. There is encouraging in- 
crease in the membership of the women’s label 
league, which gains from 25 to 30 new members at 
each meeting. The result of this increased member- 
ship is a greater demand for the union labels than 
ever. We can now purchase almost every kind of an 
article bearing the union labels, so there is no need 
for union men and women to purchase the non- 
union made goods. Metal polishers, silver workers, 
and railway clerks are organizing. 

Warsaw.—F., J. Sitter: 

The workers who organized have increased their 
wages from 15 to 30 cents an hour without strike. 
Employment has been unsteady but is now im- 
proving. All union men demand the union labels. 


IOWA. 

Cedar Rapids.—A. J. Cronkhite: 

Organized labor was never in more prosperous 
condition than at the present time. On the other 
hand the unorganized workers in factories, also 
the street and sewer workers are in deplorable con- 
dition. Building trades have plenty to do. No 
strikes or troublesto report. The men working as 
laborers in public parks obtained the nine hour 
day without reduction in pay. The unionists of 
this city are strong in demand for the union labels. 
Expect to have several new organizations under 
way this summer. 

Davenport.—]J. T. Sheehan: 

Organized labor in good shape and holding the 
ground we have gained through persistent efforts. 
Carpenters have signed agreement for the coming 
year with wages same as last year. ‘The unions 
have accepted no wage reductions this year. 
Workers are getting ready to take an active part 
in the coming campaign and will support their 
friends at the ballot-box. Stationary firemen are 
organizing. 

Dubuque.—Simon Miller: 

Employment is now fairly steady and organized 
trades are in good shape. On the other hand the 
unorganized workers since the first of the year 
have had to accept wage reductions ranging from 
10 to 25 cents a day. They are now beginning to 
realize that organization stands for shorter hours 
and higher pay. This spring we have made no 
attempts to secure increased wages, we are main- 
taining our last year’s scale. Building trades are 
busy and working the eight hour day. The rail- 
road shops have reduced the working day to eight 
hours a day and in some instances work five days 
a week, but no attempt has been madeto reduce 
wages, for the railroad employes are well organized. 
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WHAT OUR ORGANIZERS ARE DOING 


Cooks and waiters are organizing. All candidates 
for office, of legislative or otherwise, are being 
questioned as to their attitude on certain labor 
legislation. The workers intend to be ignored no 
longer. 

Keokuk.—J. C. Karle: 

All organized trades are steadily employed. 
Tinners and painters have organized. Nearly all 
the organizations are steadily increasing their 
membership. No changes in conditions or wages 
this spring. 

Waterloo.—E. G. Pullen: 

Condition of organized labor very satisfactory. 
All building trades are working steadily at wages 
advanced over last year’s scale. Generally speak- 
ing the wages of organized workers have remained 
stationary except in some cases where increased 
wages were secured, but the unorganized workers 
were cut in wages because of the financial strin- 
gency. Carpenters secured nine hour day and in- 
creased wages without strike. Plumbers secured 
agreement with slight increase in wages after short 
strike. Building trades council organized during 
the month. A steady agitation is kept up for the 


union labels. 
KANSAS. 

Pittsburg.—G. W. Winkler: 

Conditions for organized workers are about the 
same as last year. The unions have maintained 
the wage scales in the organized industries, but the 
unorganized workers are in bad shape, having 
suffered 15 per cent wage reduction in nearly every 
industry. Employment is now steadier than for 
some months past. Have two new unions which 
will be in line soon. The workers are actively en- 
gaged in the present political campaign. 


KENTUCKY. 

Mayfield.—W. A. Roberts: - 

The unions have upheld wages in organized 
industries, but in every instance where there were 
no unions, wages were reduced. Two great 
fires, which destroyed much property, have caused 
a number of people to be thrown out of employ- 
ment. A great deal of work has been done for the 
union labels. 


LOUISIANA. 

New Orleans.—J. E. Schroth: 

Barbers of Baton Rouge formed union during the 
month. Employment is not yet as plentiful as we 
could wish, but there is a noticeable difference in 
the condition of unorganized workers as compared 
with union workers, who are in fair shape. All 
union labels are demanded. - 

Shreveport,—R. E. Royster: 

Organized labor making steady progress; far in 
advance of the unorganized workers. There is 
steady increase of membership in the unions. 
State federation of labor was organized during 
the month. Fishermen and teamsters are likely 
to form unions shortly. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

Fall River.—John Golden: 

Organized labor in good shape, but the same 
can not be said of the unorganized trades. The 
54 hour bill for women and minors was passed 
by the state legistature this session. Three new 
unions have been organized and have two others 
under way. 
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Lowell.—Thomas J. Reagan: 

There are only a few workers of this city who 
are members of trade unions, consequently condi- 
tions are not what they could be, if there were a 
greater number of organized workers who would 
be able to withstand the employers’ unreasonable 
demands. Employment is unsteady and a number 
of industries are shut down. 

Marlboro.—Philip J. Byrnes: 

Recently I have been engaged in the union 
label agitation throughout Minnesota, Wiscon- 
sin and Pennsylvania. I am pleased to report that 
this agitation is increasing the demand for the 
union labels on articles of every description. Am 
ready to co-operate with the representatives of the 
unions desiring extension of the work in this 
direction. There is much in this work to interest 
the unorganized workers as well as the unionists, 
and the result in most instances is very gratifying. 

Milford.—P. J. Dacey: 

Conditions about the same as last report. Noth- 
ing new during the past month. The workers are 
holding their own. Central labor union is active 
in various branches of good work. 

ewton.—M. L. Chivers: 

The eight hour day is recognized in all the 
organized industries. A fair living wage is 
secured by union men, but the unorganized 
have to take whatever they can get. Employment 
not so steady as at this time last year. 

Pitisfield.—John B. Mickle: 

The greater part of the industries in this section 
are organized. Very few non-union men in the 
building trades. The men employed in the con- 
struction of a new hotel at Lee Mar have adjusted 
the trouble which arose from the employment of 
non-union labor, and the job is now strictly union. 
Coopers are organizing. All union members are 
instructed to a for the union labels when pur- 
chasing. 

Spring field.—}. F. Mahoney: 

Organized labor in very good shape, consider- 
ing the number of unemployed workers during 
the past winter. Conditions are improving some- 
what, but the unorganized workers are at the 
mercy of the employers, who in many cases take 
undue advantage of their helpless condition. 
Quarry workers have obtained increased wages 
and improved working conditions without strike. 
They have signed an agreement for three years. 
Granite cutters also obtained slight increase in 
wages without strike. Painters are slowly win- 
ning their strike for a 44 hour week without wage 
reduction. The ruling of the Supreme Court 
in regards to boycotts, tended to increase the de- 
mand of the union labels. A large mass meeting 
held in this city voiced the emphatic protest of 
the people against the indifference of Congress 
and a number of resolutions were adopted. The 
working people will come to the front in the 
political campaign this year. 

MICHIGAN. 

Jackson.—O. E. Reeves: 

Building trades are active and working the 
eight hour day, while the unorganized industries 
still work 10 hoursa day. In every respect is the 
condition of organized labor far superior to the 
unorganized. Railroad shops are still working 
short time. Trades council is booming all union 
labels. 
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Kalamazoo —E. H. Ellis: 

We have 30 organizations and the members are 
pretty well employed. The machinists of this city 
have not yet organized, but there is material for a 
good organization in that trade. Will have a 
federal union under way shortly. Street railway 
employes and typographical union secured im- 
provement in wages as a result of strike. Where- 
ever the union men are working we find the eight 
and nine hour day, while on the other hand in 
the unorganized places we find the non-union- 
ists working from 10 to 15 hours a day. The 
new constitution to be voted upon this fall con- 
tains the referendum clause. 

Sault Ste. Marie.—Jas. W. Troyer: 

Conditions in this city are gratifying to the 
unionists whose efforts have brought them about. 
Practically every trade is thoroughly organized 
and there is a great demand for union made 
products. Employment is steady and it seems dif- 
ficult to realize that the financial flurry caused in- 
dustrial stagnation in other cities. It has been 
decided that no foreign labor shall be employed 
in the construction of the big lock and canal 


works. 
MINNESOTA. 


Duluth.—Edward Lowe: 

Organized working conditions are far in advance 
of the unorganized. The lockout in the building 
trades continues, but the men are standing firm 
by the organizations and we expect to win out. 
Most of the men are employed by private parties 
at thistime. Intelligent discussion at union meet- 
ings is increasing the interest among the workers. 
The question of union labels particularly re- 
ceives attention at all union meetings. 

Minneapolis.—E. G. Hall: 

Organized trades are working full time in most 
industries. Unionists are in much better shape 
than the non-unionists, who are uncertain of em- 

loyment. Employment is becoming more plenti- 
ul than at last report. Ice wagon drivers success- 
fully renewed their former contraci without strike. 
A reduction of $10 a month was threatened. A 
number of open meetings have been held in behalf 
of organization work and in order to boom the 


union labels. 
MISSOURI. 


De Soto.—B. A. Bell: 

Every trade in this city is organized and in fair 
shape. The outlying districts are not so well organ- 
ized and suffer in comparison as regards condi- 
tions. The trades council is working actively. 

Joplin.—Chas. W. Fear: 

Organized workers are steadily employed. The 
unorganized mine workers have suffered reduction 
of from 25 to 40 per cent in wages and while there 
is much protest they can do nothing but to accept 
the reduction. The union men have been greatly 
advertised during the financial stringency by their 
policy of ‘‘no wage reduction.” Street-car men 
and stationary engineers are as yet unorganized 
and these two trades present splendid opportuni- 
ties for the organizers of these industries. This is 
especially true of the street-car employes of whom 
there are quite a number employed on two lines 
covering large territory and centering in this city. 
The boot and shoe workers’ union in connection 
with other international organizations are sending 


a splendidly equipped union label exhibition on 
the road. Their exhibition in this city during the 
month brought out 3,000 people; in fact, more 
than the largest opera house in southwest Mis- 
souri could accommodate. Am doing everything 
possible to increase the membership of the unions. 
There seems to be a stronger desire on the part of 
competent workmen to join our unionsand we are 
considering holding increase meetings. 

Kansas City.—John T. Smith: 

Organized labor has by far the best of it as re- 
gards conditions, but a better state of business 
must obtain before any noticeable advance can be 
made, Bakers recently secured reduction of one 
hour a day. Brewery trades agreement is still 


" pending, but they expect to secure it. Organized 


labor gets more respectful recognition from the 
public than unorganized. We elected a member of 
organized labor to the upper house of the common 
council. The union label league is doing good 
work. 

Moberly.—C. B. Dysart: 

The various local unions report their members 
steadily employed. Organized laborin good shape; 
wages and hours about the same as last year. Our 
legislative committee is working to nominate 
candidates who when elected will be just to the 
cause of the workers. 

St. Joseph.—C. L. Kennedy: 

Organized labor in fairly good condition, much 
better than the unorganized. Some of the local 
organizations would profit by visits from in- 
ternational officers of their craft. It is to be 
wished that our international officers throughout 
the country could more thoroughly appreciate 
the practical good of such visits. The most im- 

rtant issue before the workers at this time is 
the political campaign. The trades unionists are 
working to send members from their own 
ranks as representatives to the state legislature 
and other offices. Boot and shoe workers formed 
union recently. 

St. Louis.—Eugene Sarber: 

The trade unionists of this section are fully 
aroused to the necessity of political action and 
splendid work is being done by all workers in the 
political campaign this year. This section suffered 
from the business depression and a great number 
of workers were unemployed during the past 


winter. 
MISSISSIPPI. 


Gulfpori.—G. E. Wilson: 

Organized labor is upholding wage scales with 
some reduction in hours. All unorganized indus- 
tries have suffered wage reduction, and they have 
small chance of any employment whatever. Organ- 
ized trades however are fairly well employed. We 
look for railroad work to open up shortly. The 
city council is favorable to organized labor and is 
working on some city ordinances. Organized cen- 
tral body at Hattiesburg during the month. Have 
three new unions under way in this city and also 
three others at Hattiesburg. We are educating the 
unionists to be consistent in their demand for the 
union labels and union made products. 


MONTANA. 


Billings.—Hugh McDonald: 
Condition of organized labor fair, but the un- 
organized workersare in bad shape, working long 
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hours for low wages. Employment is steady. As 
result of strike, wages have increased from 30 to 
75 cents an hour and the eight hour day has been 
secured in nearly all organized industries. State 
law provides for the eight hour day on all muni- 
cipal work. Clerks reorganized during the month. 
Federal union and teamsters’ unions are under 
way. The state federation convention meets here 
in August and we look for increased activity in 
union circles. 

Livingston.—A. D. Peugh: 

Employment has not been as plentiful as 
last year on account of the business depression. 
The organized workers fare much better than the 
unorganized, who find it difficult to get work. 
The long strike by the linemen and operators on 
the Rocky Mountain Telephone Company, was 
compromised recently and stipulations signed be- 
tween the company and the unions. The company 
granted the wage scales and schedule of hours, and 
the agreement provides that all new employes 
must become members of the union within 30 
days. The injunction applied for by the company 
has been dissolved and the damage suits with- 
drawn by the company. We consider this quite a 
victory, after a year’s strike. Have organized a 
federal union which will embrace a number of in- 
dustries with insufficient number of members to 
form unions of their respective trades. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Concord.—Chas., J. French: 

Employment is becoming steadier, although 
some trades are working short time. The shops 
on one of the railroads did not enforce the five per 
cent wage reduction on the organized workers 
which had been contemplated. Granite cutters 
have settled their strike without wage increase 
for the first year. Clerks and printers may or- 
ganize during the month. A great deal of work is 
done for the union labels. 

Keene.—D. W. Finn: 

Condition of unionists far superior to the non- 
unionists, because the organized industries have 
withstood all attempts at wage reductions, not- 
withstanding the business depression. The one 
union factory here maintained the union wage 
scale and is now running at full capacity. This is 
the only factory that is running full time, the non- 
union ones are running short time. There is steady 
demand for the union labels. Employes of the 
railroad repair shops are now working on advanced 
time and expect ere long to be running full time. 


Lebanon.—J. J. Hurley: 

The unions have maintained their wages despite 
the slackness of employment. Organized labor is 
in advance of the unorganized workers by a good 
margin. Have several new unions under way, 
which I hope to organize during the summer. A 
mass meeting, voicing the workers’ protest against 
the judicial misinterpretation of the Sherman act 
and indifference of Congress, adopted resolutions 
which show clearly the attitude of workers on 
certain measures, These resolutions were sent to 
our legislative representatives in order that they 
may know our desires. Recent developments have 
shown more clearly than anything else the value 
of the union label, and it can not be too strongly 
urged that there be a more consistent demand of 
the union labels by all members of organized labor. 


NEW JERSEY. 

Dover.—John J. McClimont: 

Organized labor doing very well, having been 
steadily employed at full wages more than two- 
thirds time, while the unorganized workers are 
still working at starvation wages whenever they 
get a chance to work. There is no comparison be- 
tween the conditions of the two classes. The 
financial depression has brought out more clearly 
the difference between organized and unorganized 
labor, and business men now recognize the superi- 
ority of the unionists. There is splendid demand 
for the union labels. 

Elizabeth.—John Keyes: 

Union men secure far better conditions than the 
non-unionists. The unions are resisting wage re- 
duction and the attempts to force the open shop. 
Most of the work here is done by organized labor. 
Our union label committee is actively pushing the 
labels to the front. 

Paterson.—James Matthews: 

Coach drivers have organized with good pros- 

cts of bettering their conditions in the near 

uture. The central labor union ahd practically all 
unions in the city are now holding their meetings 
in our new Labor Institute. Organized labor in 
good shape. Carpenters are standing firm in their 
strike against the open shop and have the support 
of all organizations in the city. 

Vineland.—E. E. Howe: 

Condition of building trades improving. Em- 
ployment has been slack during winter. The 
workers, under the auspices of Millville trades 
council, held a mass meeting recently which was 
well attended. 

NEW YORK. 

Albany.—William McCabe: 

Organized labor in fair shape. Members of 
trade unions have been employed on half time 
without wage reduction since the first of the year. 
The unorganized workers have to take what they 
can get. Effective agitation is carried on through 
special meetings of the central labor union of this 
city. The fortnightly pay-day bill passed both 
houses of the state legislature. Laundry workers 
have union under way. 

Binghamton.—Jeremiah Ryan: 

Organized labor well employed. The unions are 
maintaining their wage scales in good shape. 
Wages of the non-unionists have been reduced, 
and in some trades their working hours have been 
increased. Sheet metal workers’ union recently 
increased wages 25 cents a day. Effective work is 
done in the interest of the union labels. 

Ogdensburg.—W. H. Lymburner: 

This city is well organized and employment is 
plentiful. Conditions are corstantly improving 
without strike. A man must belong to some trade 
union in order to get employment in this city. The 
industries here did not suffer from the financial 
depression. There has been no wage reduction. 
Have unions of blacksmiths, millers, and musi- 
cians under way. All union men demand the 
union labels. 

Poughkeepsie.—John Bradley: 

Considering the trade conditions of the past 
eight months, organized labor is in fair condition 
and suffers no wage reductions. The non-union 
establishments have been reducing wages 30 per 
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cent in some instances. Carpenters have been on 
strike against the open shop. A city ordinance 
was recently passed, which requires that every 
mechanic employed by the municipal government 
shall receive the union scale of wages. A building 
trades section is being formed. 

Rome.—John G. Thron: 

Organized trades in pretty good shape, although 
employment has not yet resumed its normal 
state. The labor laws of the state are being en- 
forced The workers intend to see to it that in 
the future only such men as will look after the 
people’s interests will be elected to office, legisla- 
tive or otherwise. 

Yonkers.—John T. Windell: 

A great many of the unorganized industries are 
idle and a number of them are on short time. The 
organized workers fare much better than the un- 
organized in regard to employment and other 
matters. Street-car employes advanced wages for 
new men 20 to 21 centsan hour, for one year, after 
that 24 cents an hour, and advanced the other 
men from 22% to 24 cents an hour. Engineers 
and rock drillers on Bronx Valley sewer job 
struck for the prevailing rate of wages. The local 
federation has the matter in hand and expects 
shortly to adjust the matter. A woman’s label 
league is being organized. Stage employes are 
organizing. The platoon bill giving policemen 
eight hour shifts passed the legislature. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 

Goldsboro.—Joel Powers: 

Organized labor in fair shape and steadily em- 
ployed. The workers have kept watch on legisla- 
tion during the past session and will be active in 
the political campaign this year. The union labels 
are well patronized. 

Salisbury.—L. H. Donkel: 

Miss meetings held throughout the state are 
cementing the workers closer together, and we ex- 
pect much good from the interest taken in organi- 
zation work. Along political lines, too, the workers 
are showing activity, for they realize the necessity 
of united action at the polls to elect men friendly 
to labor. Have two new unions under way. 

Winston-Salem.—R. D. Bailey: 

The unions are standing together and maintain 
better conditions for their members than the un- 
organized workers receive. Employment is slack 
but we look for improvement. 


OHIO. 

Cambridge.—Albert E. Pitt: 

Condition of organized labor fair, but the unor- 
ganized workers are in bad shape. City laborers 
secured slight increase in wages without strike. 
Have two new unions under way. A committeeis 
looking after the union labels in this city. 

Cleveland.—Michael Goldsmith: 

The unions are successful in maintaining the 
wage scales in organized industries. Street rail- 
way employes are having trouble with employers 
who are not living up to the terms of contract. We 
look for a satisfactory settlement shortly. Weare 
doing our best to build up the various organiza- 
tions in this city. 

East Palestine.—Geo. H. Allcorn: 

Employment is steady in all trades with the ex- 
ception of the carpenters, who are working two- 
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thirds time. Organized labor in good share. 
Carpenters secured increased wages the first of 
May without strike. 

Fremont.—H. A. Smith and W. C. Winnes: 

Union labor secures far better conditions than 
the unorganized workers, who have suffered wage 
reductions. The unions have upheld the wage 
scales. Carpenters have bettered their conditions 
and secured nine hour day without strike. Em- 
ployment fair in factories. Building trades have 
started up in fairshape. It is pleasing to report 
large gain in membership of the fol.owing unions: 
Metal polishers, carpenters, molders, and barbers. 
Printers organized during the month and bid tair 
to have strong membership. Have meat cut ers 
under way. Splendid work has been done for the 
union labels. 


Nelsonville.—Chris. Evans: 

From an organization point of view this city 
and the surrounding country is well organized. A 
strong representation of the united mine workers 
acts as a stimulant to the other trades. There are 
very few unorganized workers in this locality. A 
two weeks’ conference at Athens, between the coal 
operators and the miners’ union, amicably ad- 
justed the local conditions. The men secured 
their demands and last year’s wage scale pre- 
vails. The clay workers are rapidly increasing in 
numbers throughout this territory and a thorough 
organization of these men is much needed in 
order to improve their conditions. The last ses- 
sion of the state legislature passed the following 
legislation in the interest of labor: A law forbid- 
ding the unauthorized use of the union labels, 
with penalty not to exceed $200 fine; another law 
provides for the appointment of a commission to 
inquire into the conditions of mines and make 
recommendations for regulation of same. The 
governor appoints this commission which must 
consist of three mine operators and three miners, 
who will select a seventh member. Another bill 
provides for additional district mine inspectors 
to serve a term of three years. 

Springfield.—C. W. Rich: 

Organized labor is more than holding its own. 
Building trades are in good sha Some of the 
organized industries have not felt the financial 
depression at all. This is particularly true of the 
printers, who secured increased wages without 
strike. It is asserted that none but union car- 
penters are to be employed in the construction of 
a large building here. The city administration is 
initiating a number of public improvements which 
will employ a large number of men. Organizer 
McFarlane has been working in the interest of the 
carpenters’ union with splendid result. Organizer 
Kelley, of the hatters’ union, was also visiting this 
city in the interest of his organization; he accom- 
plished some good work, especially along union 
label lines. The demand for the union labels has 
increased greatly during the past five or six 
months. Organized labor is militant and the ad- 
verse court decisions rendered recently have but 
made the unions more active. 

Tiffin.—S. D. Burford: 

The workers are active politically and we ex- 
pect to elect such men to office as will give fair 
consideration to the workers’ interest. The work- 
ers generally are awakening to the fact that they 
must unite politically in order to secure such 
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legislation as will tend for the betterment of the 
people generally. 
OKLAHOMA. 
Bartlesville.—Geo. McConnell: P 
Organized trades in good shape and steadily 
employed. Unskilled laborers advanced wages 
from $1.50 to $2 a day of nine hours, whereas they 
formerly worked 10 hours a day. About 90 
per cent of the workers are organized. Central 
trades council was recently organized in this city 
and we look for increased activity in union 
circles. 

McAlester.—D. S. O'Leary: so 

Organized labor in fair condition, considering 
the scarcity of work for the past eight months. 
Street-car men secured a raise of six cents a day, 
which advances their scale from 17 to 23 cents an 
hour. This was secured without strike. Retail 
clerks are organizing. There is fair demand for 
the union labels. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
Allentown.—Chas. M. Rehrig: 


Condition of organized labor improving. Bakers - 


are organizing. The union labels are boomed. 
Printers are particularly active in the agitation. 

Bangor.—A. Dietz: wl 

Union men secure far better conditions than the 
unorganized workers do. Central body and a union 
of textile workers organized during the month. 
Employment is unsteady at this writing. 

Charleroi.—John Stephenson: é 

There is no comparison between the organized 
and unorganized workers, either as regards their 
activities or their conditions. The unionists are 
constantly seeking to improve, not only their work- 
ing conditions, but the general conditions in the 
community where they live, while the unorganized 
have neither the ambition or means to secure any- 
thing beyond a living wage, and in many cases 
they don’t getthat. Despite the uncertain employ- 
ment of the past six months, the unions have 
maintained their wage scales and hours. The 
unions have undertaken to build a hospital for their 
members. Expect to get the teamsters’ union under 
way shortly. 

Easton.—J. H. Wesley: 

The financial depression caused much uncer- 
tainty in state of employment and trade conditions 
have not yet resumed normal activity. The unions 
have maintained standard conditions and wages 
among their members. The silk weavers won rec- 
ognition of union in the Phillipsburg, N. J., silk 
mills. 

Erie.—A. W. Garren: 

The unions are holding their own. Central labor 
union meetings are well attended and there is 
noticeable increase in the demand for union made 
goods. Condition of organized labor is fully 20 
per cent better than the unorganized. Cement 
workers and butchers are organizing. 

Galeton.—C. J. Latterman: . 4: 

Organized workers enjoying union conditions. 
We have proved during the past six months, that 
the trade unions were the means of upholding 
wages and industrial conditions generally. The 
unorganized workers were unable to resist wage 
reductions, because they had no organization back 
of them. 
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Harrisburg.—J. W. Coldren and Jas. F. Carr: 

Organized labor in much better shape than the 
unorganized. It is noticeable that there are a 
greater number of unorganized workers out of em- 
ployment than union men. Brewefy workers are 
still on strike, but are slowly gaining and expect 
to win out. Several unions have affiliated recently 
and a number of new unions are under way. A 
city ordinance excludes foreign labor from employ- 
ment on municipal work. 

Lebanon.—Jobhn Milton Keller: 

Industrial conditions in this vicinity need toning 
up and some good organizing work would help 
considerably. Have two new unions under way. 
The union labels are well patronized. 

Mt. Carmel.—Paul Pulaski: 

Conditions are favorable for organized labor, es- 
pecially such trades as carpenters, painters and 
masons. Thefe are several trades likely to or- 
ganize during the sumner. Have unions of mine 
workers of Colpmonth and bartenders of this city 
under way. 

New Castle.—Thos, C. Humphrey: 

Organized workers are holding their own as re- 
gards wage reductions. Employment is uncertain 
in most lines. Sheet wetal workers’ union secured , 
advance of 25 cents a day without strike. Their 
minimum wage is now $3.25 a day. Plumbers 
obtained advance of 50 cents a day on May first, 
making their scale at $4 aday. This was secured 
through agreement made last November between 
the union and the oat a On the other hand 
the unorganized workers are subjected to wage 
reductions which they cen not resist. 

North Wales.—Jas. H. Beam: 

The unions have maintained their wage scales. 
Employment is not yet so plentiful; trade con- 
ditions are slowly recovering from the financial 
depression. 

Scraniton.—M. J. Hannon: 

Organized workers are steadily advancing and 
the outlook for their future is bright. Employ- 
ment is becoming more plentiful and 1) ere are 
very few of the union men idle. The central labor 
union is very active and considerable work has been 
done for the textile workers. An advisory board 
of 13 members has been created for the purpose of 
handling and adjusting grievances. Am working 
to organize the retail clerks and hope to have them 
in line soon. Good work is done for the union 
labels. Organizer Byrne is here booming the work 
along union label lines. A building trades council 
has been formed. 

Titusville.—John Hemphill: 

Organized labor in good shape and fairly well 
employed. Union men enjoy conditions far su- 
perior to the unorganized workers. Union men 
are busy and the unions are working in harmony. 
Bartenders have reorganized. Hope to have sev- 
eral new trades in line for organization. All union 
labels find a good demand among the union men 
of this city. 

Warren.—W: E. Hyde: 

Organized labor gaining in membership. I or- 
ganized one new union during the month and 
have retail clerks, women’s label league, and hod- 
carriers’ union under way. 

Wilkesbarre.—John B. Gallagher: 

Miners are steadily employed; also the union 
hosiery mill, but employment in silk industry has 
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been slack. Building trades have not yet started 
in, but we expect some improvement shortly. 

York.—Wm. Kelly: BRC 

Organized labor in fair shape and maintaining 
wage scales, despite the dull winter season. The 
unorganized silk workers sustained a 12% per 
cent wage reduction. Sheet metal workers have 
formed union. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Charleston.—John L. Kiley: my 
I recently organized a union of musicians. 
ployment at the present time is uncertain. 


TENNESSEE. 


Knoxville.—W. E. Reich: : 
Considering the general financial depression 
organized labor is holding its own very well. The 
Oliver plant after a month’s shut down started up 
again and is now operating on the eight hour basis 
with eight hours’ pay. The railroad shops are yet 
working small force. The mayor of the city ap- 
pointed three representatives of organized labor 
to assist in drafting the new city charter, and 
through their efforts we will have the initiative 
‘and referendum clause inserted in the same. 
Musicians and laundry workers are likely to 
organize. 
Memphis.—C. W. Merker: ‘ 
The building trades put the card system in 
effect this spring, with every indication of success. 
The organized workers are in much better shape 
than the unorganized. 


TEXAS. 


Abilene.—W. T. Scarborough: 

Employment has not been plentiful during the 
winter, but in every instance where there was any 
employment, the union men had the choice and 
were preferred by employers because they are more 
skilled than the non-unionists. All union labels 
are demanded. 

Austin.—Joe Amstead: 

Organized labor in good shape despite the slack 
season just passed. No changes since last report. 
The state federation convention in Ft. Worth dur- 
ing April was a great success. Seven other organ- 
izations held sessions there simultaneously and 
much interest was infused in local labor circles. 
Teamsters of this city formed union during the 
month. Am working with the hodcarriers and ex- 
pect to get them in line. 

Beaumont.—Oscar Ackerman: 

The unions are working energetically to elect 
the right sort of men in the next election. We 
have adopted resolutions and are pledging candi- 
dates so it is needless to mention that there is 
quite a bit of unrest in certain political quarters. 
Employment has been unsteady during the winter, 
but we look for improvement in that direction. 

Bridgeport.—J. C. Phillips: 

“sian A a labor enjoying normal trade condi- 
tions. Miners and carpenters who are organ- 
ized have strict union shop with eight hour day, 
union wage scales and regulations. The conven- 
tion of the state federation of labor held recently 
was a great success. The great demand for the 
union labels is increasing the sale of union-made 
goods in this section. 


Em- 
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Ennis.—R. A. McCulloch: 

Trade conditions are improving, especially in 
the building trades. Organized labor in fair shape, 
but the unorganized have poor conditions. We 
held a mass meeting here during the month, and 
the results are most encouraging. There is good 
demand for the union labels. Painters and mu- 
sicians are organizing. 

Sherman.—H Mitcheil: 

Union men are doing nearly all the work that is 
being done here. The unions have secured for 
their members shorter hours, better wages, and 
improved conditions generally. The unorganized 
workers are mainly the unskilled laborers. Paint- 
ers and decorators went on strike for the eight 
hour day at $3.60. Their demands being refused 
they have started a co-operative shop and will 
make ita success. The union labelsare demanded. 
Have a new union under way at Weleetka, Okla. 

Thurber.—M. D. Lasater: 

Practically all trades are steadily employed now. 
No strikes or troubles to report. No wage reduc- 
tions among organized trades. Nearly all organ- 


- ized industries have signed new contracts for two 


years and have good conditions. 


Waco.—John R. Spencer and J. A. McKechnie: 

Industrial conditions have improved much since 
last report. Themen in the building trades stead- 
ily Mage 3s at fair wages and the eight hour day, 
with demand for carpenters and painters. This 
pertains to the organized workers; among the un- 
organized trades we find no improvement yet, and 
many of the unskilled laborers are idle. We have 
had nostrikes. The painters secured their union 
contracts with all shopsexcept two, which run the 
open shop at reduced wages. In every instance 
are the organized workers more steadily employed 
at better wages and conditions than the unorgan- 
ized workers. The initiative and referendum was 
adopted as a proposed amendment to the city 
charter by a large majority. Garment workers 
have organized and have icemen, horseshoers and 
bartenders’ unions under way. 


VERMONT. 

White River Junction.—E. D. Biathrow: 

Prospects are bright for a busy season in the 
building trades line. Organized labor has resisted 
all attempts at wage reductions while the un- 
organized are taking any price the employers are 
willing to give. Expect to organize several new 
unions during the summer. The stores in this city 
carry a good line of union label goods. 


VIRGINIA. 

Richmond.—James Brown: 

Organized labor in fair shape, but the unorgan- 
ized workers have had many a set back during the 
past winter. No strikes or lockouts to report. 
All union men demand the union labels. 

WASHINGTON. 

Everett.—]. E. Campbell: 

Organized labor in fair shape, with no wage 
reductions. The unorganized workers were cut in 
wages from 25 cents to one dollar a day. The 
unions are planning a strong agitation to boom the 
union labels. Steam engineers have formed union. 

Seattle.—Frank W. Cotterill: 

There are a number of industries which as yet 
have no unions and among which we will devote 
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time and effort to get them in line, but at this 
time we consider it more important that the unions 
already organized should be strengthened and 
solidified, and it is gratifying to say that their 
membership has been greatly augmented. Retail 
clerks, house movers, and carpet mechanics have 
formed unions. Sewer workers are organizing. 
No new wage agreements have been made this 
spring, with the exception of the brewers, who are 
now making an effort to increase their wage scale. 
Good work is done for the union labels. 

Walla Walla.—M. E. Cutting: 

Nearly all organized trades active and in fine 
shape. Employment is steady. No change in 
conditions this spring. We have last year’s wage 
scales in force this year. We have the president of 
the trades council up as candidate for street com- 
missioner. Bottlers, clerks, and laundry workers 
are likely to organize. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 

Clarksburg.—W. R. Talkington: 

The trade unionists have secured better condi- 
tions and higher wages than the non-unionists. 
The union labels are agitated. Central body is 
being formed. Plumbers have organized. Painters, 
teamsters, and a federal union are likely to organ- 
ize. 

Grafion.—C. G. Jackson: 

The unorganized workers in this locality are 
beginning to more thoroughly realize that if they 
want toenjoy satisfactory conditionsthey must join 
the trade union movement. Organized workers are 
in good shape, considering the business depression 
during the past winter. All organized trades are 
steadily employed. We do not look for any in- 
crease in wages before next September, when our 
wage contracts expire. The unionists of this sec- 
tion have decided to not waste their votes on men 
who are unfavorable to the workers. There is in- 
creased demand for the union labels. Retail 
clerks, sheet metal workers, and painters have 
organized and have unions of barbers, and team- 
sters under way. 

Huntingion.—W. T. Curry: 

It is gratifying to state that the organized work- 
ers have maintained their improved conditions 
and wage scales throughout the business depres- 
sion, while the unorganized workers have had to 
submit to reduction of from 10 to 25 percent. In 
every respect the organized workers are far ahead 
of the unorganized as regards conditions. The 
trades unionists of this city are taking active part 
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in the political campaign this year. Laundry 
workers, painters, paperhangers and retail clerks 
have unions under way. 


WISCONSIN. 

Eau Claire.—Carl Foasberg: 

The unions have succeeded in maintaining their 
wage scales. Organized labor is in fair shape and 
most of the union men are steadily employed. 
There has been no wage reduction among the or- 
ganized workers. The unorganized section men 
have been reduced to $1.12'4 aday. It is gratify- 
ing to report that in a number of cases the unions 
have the employers on their side and work har- 
moniously together. Bartenders and teamsters are 
organizing. Women’s label league is actively 
pushing the union labels. 


La Crosse.—John Rae: 

Organized labor steadily employed, at same 
wage scale as last year. The unorganized 
workers have suffered wage reduction and are 
working longer hours, Stove mounters are or- 
ganizing. A women’s label ieague has been 
organized. 


Wausau.—W. H. Smale: 

The spring season started up in good shape with 
plenty of work, especially for unskilled labor. 
Wages and hours about the same as last year. The 
unorganized workers do not get as high wages as 
the union men. The new mayor of the city is 
pushing ordinances favoring union labor. Plumb- 
ers’ helpers and street-car employes are organ- 
izing. Demand for the union labels is increasing. 


PORTO RICO. 

San Juan.—Santiago Iglesias: 

The trade unions all over the island are actively 
agitating to increase their membership. The 
unions are standing together and secure far better 
conditions than the unorganized workers. Most 
trades are steadily employed. Cigar selectors won 
strike for the union shop and increased wages. 
The condition of the unorganized workers on the 
island is deplorable. The legislature passed a bill 
es for considerable increase in the appro- 
priation for schools, a bill to protect the workers 
from being paid in chips, tins, etc., and an act to 
regulate the hours of railroad employes with a 16 
hours’ limit. Carpenters of Arecibo, carpenters of 
Humacao, and cigarmakers of Mayagues have 
formed unions. Street-car employes, telegraphers, 
and post office clerks are organizing. Active label 
agitation is carried on. 
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CONVENTIONS OF INTERNATIONAL UNIONS. 








July 4, Amalgamated Leather Workers’ 
Union of America. 

July —, Atlantic City, N. J., National Brother- 
hood of Operative Potters. 

July 6, Erie, Pa., International Longshoremen’s 
Association. 

July 6, Buffalo, N. Y., International Jewelry 
Workers’ Union. 

July 6, Cincinnati, Ohio, Brushmakers’ Interna- 
tional Union. 

July 7, Baltimore, Md., Glass Bottle Blowers’ As- 
sociation of the United States and Canada. 

July 7, Buffalo, N. Y., Amalgamated Window 
Glass Workers of America. 

July 13, Toronto, Canada, International Piano 
and Organ Workers’ Union of America. 

July 13, Indianapolis, Ind., Lithographers’ Inter- 
national Protective Association. 

July 13, Minneapolis, Minn., Theatrical Stage 
Employes’ International Alliance. 

July 18, Holyoke, Mass., American Wire Weav- 
ers’ Protective Association. 

July 20, New York City, International Steel and 
Copper Plate Printers’ Union. 

August 3, Buffalo, N. Y., National Association of 
Heat, Frost, General Insulators and Asbestos 
Workers. 

August 4, Detroit, Mich., International Glove 
Workers’ Union of America. 

August 6, Detroit, Mich., International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters. 

August 10, Detroit, Mich., International Broth- 
erhood of Stationary Firemen. 

August 10, Boston, Mass., Internationa: Typo- 
graphical Union. 

August'10,{Boston,'’ Mass.,{International Stereo- 
typers’ and Electrotypers’ Union. 

August 11, Indianapolis, Ind., Shirt, Waist, and 
Laundry Workers’ International Union. 

August 24, Milwaukee, Wis., United Garment 
Workers of America. 


September 1, 
National Union. 





, Table Knife Grinders’ 


September 2, Milwaukee, Wis., American Brother- 
hood of Cement Workers. 


_ September 7, Denver, Colo., International Asso- 
ciation of Machinists. 


September 7, Louisville, Ky., National Federa- 
tion of Post Office Clerks. 


September 8, New York City, International 
Photo-Engravers’ Union of North America. 


September 8, Eureka, Cal., International 
Brotherhood of Woodsmen and Saw Mill Workers. 


_ September 10, Boston, Mass., Spinners’ Interna- 
tional Union. 


September 14, Montreal, Canada, Journeymen 
Stonecutters’ Association of North America. 


September 14, Philadelphia, Pa., International 
Union of Steam Engineers. 


September 14, Philadelphia, Pa., International 
Brick, Tile, and Terra Cotta Workers’ Alliance. 


September 15, Salt Lake City, Utah, United 
Brotherhood of Carpentersand Joiners of America. 


September 17, New York City, Pocket Knife 
Blade Grinders and Finishers’ National Union. 


September 17, New York City, International 
Wood Carvers’ Association of North America. 


September 21, Indianapolis, Ind., United Asso- 
ciation of Plumbers, Gasfitters, Steamfitters, and 
Steamfitters’ Helpers of United States and Canada. 


September 21, Indianapolis, Ind., International 
Association of Bridge and Structural Iron Workers. 


October 5, Washington, D. C., Bakery and Con- 
fectionery Workers’ International Union. 


October 5, St. Louis, Mo., International Union 
of Wood, Wire, and Metal Lathers. 


October 20, Cohoes, N. Y., United Textile Work- 
ers of America. 


November 9, Denver, Colo., American Federa- 
tion of Labor. 


November 10, Bangor, Pa., International Union 
of Slate Workers. 


November 12, Vinalhaven, Me., Lobster Fisher- 
men’s International Protective Association. 


December 7, New Orleans, La., International 
Brotherhood of Maintenance-of-Way Employes. 


December 7, Brooklyn, N. Y., National Alliance 
of Bill Posters and Billers of America. 
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No. 12/686, Federal Labor Union, Pa 
No. 12,687, Federal Labor Union, ar Bay Ky. 
. 12,688, Federal Labor Union, Kiowa, Kans. 
No. 12,689, Federal Labor Union, Greenville, Ky. 
No, 12, 692, Federal Labor Union, Woodland, Maine. 

" 12/694; Federal Labor Union, Pensacola, Fla. 


° 






STATE OF EMPLOYMENT, MAY, 1908. 


Compiled by the Editor of the American Federationist. 


Of the 1,997 unions making returns for May, 1908, —_ 
an aggregate membership of 108,718, there were 7.1 oer 
cent without employmen In the pee eding month 
unions, with a membership of 42,700, reported 6.6 per 
cent unemployed. 


~ 
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Chart showing the reported percentage of unem- 
ployed members of trade unions at the close of each 
month, , 1907. 

The heavy line on bee the per cent for 1908; the 
light line for 1907. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 
Following is a statement of the receipts and expenses 
for the month of May, 1908. (The months are abbreviated 
thus: j, f, m, a, m, etc.) 


1. Balance on hand May 1, 1908... sseeeeees $140,413 68 
Journeymen stone cutters asso of ‘A, tax, 
























40 23 
Intl | longshoreMen A880, taX, APF...........00000» 160 00 
Journey men barbers local 157, donation to 
legal defense fund.. 10 
Central labor union, ‘Salem, ‘Mass, tax J, t co 
Trades ‘and jabor ‘council, “Peeksk 
, m, 5 00 
Central labor eniea, Alliance, Ohio, tax, j, 
f, m, a, 5 00 
Central ‘aber union, pete Ind, tax, 
jan, '08, to and incl dec, 08 .............cceceeeeres 10 00 
Trades and labor assem, Denver, a, tax, 
dec, 07, to and incl nov,” 10 00 
Central labor union, South “Omah, “Nebr, 
tax, n, d,’07,j 250 
Central’ labor union, Berwick Pa, tax, j, f, _ 
Trades council, Tulsa, Okla, tax, , 2580 
Cn labor — South Bend "Ind, ta 
a ae eee 5 0 
pedecsi labor 13670, tax, may, $1. 38.50 
Federal jabor 10816, tax, i m, $2; af, $2. 400 
Federal! labor 12050, tax, j, f, $1; af. $i. 2 00 
Federal labor 8621, tax, m, a, $2; a f, $2. 40 
Federal labor 8227, tax, apr, $1; df, ‘sl. 200 
Federal labor 11811, tax, mar, $1.85; d 8 70 
Federal labor 9461 tax, m, a, $5; d f, $5. 10 00 
Federal labor 12665, tax, apr, $1.50; d f, $1.50. 3 00 
a a hel =e and truckmens 12623, 
i WIPE, GORs BS, BBO eiccresceeere ncescovegeonesen:sneccee 1 80 
meahees oie tax, d, 07, j, £ m, $1.45; 
ft $14 5 A ED A OLA MEIC AP EE ie AO ENE 290 
Button woceere prot 12404, tax, man, H, 10; P 
Lamplighters 11948, tax, m, a, $i; ‘a f$i0.... 20 
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THE OLD RELIABLE 


Absolutely Pure 





HAS NO SUBSTITUTE 





1. 








. Federal labor 12546, tax, apr, 40c; d f, 40c 


Railroad helpers and laborers 12263, tax, 

apr, $1.15; d f, $1.15; sup, 50c 
Necktie workers 12655, tax, apr, 50c; d f, 50c; 

TTI ris sihtins onieaididendetiiahinhaedienlihiansintininidinetainns 
Curb cutters and setters +373, sup... - 
Federal labor 12680, sup.................. 
Federal labor 12681, sup... ~ 
Federal labor 8279, tax, f, m, ,$2.50; “af, ‘$2.50... 








Federal labor 8398, tax, f, m, $1; af, $1 
oe labor 9636, tax, f, m, a, $2 










$2.. 

Federal labor 11006, tax, apr, , 75e 
Central labor union, Baker City, Oreg, tax, 
apr, ’06, to and ine! mar, '07 * 
Trades and labor, Hamilton, Ohio, ta a, 











Federai labor 12682, sup 
Laborers prot 12683, eee 
Egg inspectors 11254, tax, apr, ‘$5; a 4 $15; 

ST naticotntir'ickdcedibiaiiibeshqiaaebtasetcnseneenewengoenenviins 
Suspender workers 8144, Sup .............cecc-seeeeeee 
—o workers 12625, tax, apr, 95c; df, 


tax, apr, 
a canikers a anes 7348, tax, f, m, $5; 


f. $5... 
a trench laborers 12285, tax, mar, 80c; 
d f, 80c; Los Smpneeeaaees, 16¢; Van Cleave 
ginjanetion, | a —— 
nographers, writers. eepers 
and assistants Ror, tax, apr, $2.10; it 





$2.1 
Intl jewelry ‘workers of A, tax, J, f, m........... 
Local 348, intl union of united brewery 


workmen of A, donation to legal defense 
fund 





6 
bt 


> wm bo assen 
S38 s sssssss 2 


1 92 


4 20 
7 26 


. Federal labor 12339, tax, 


2. Local 198, intl union of united brewery 


} me of A, donation to legal defense 





Local 139, intl union of united brewery 
workmen ef A, donation to legal defense 
NII cnepiiicneattannnentnncinntane'ctheanthtiteieahnneibitneacicaiie 

Brushmakers intl union, tax, apr.. 





- Federal labor 12684, 8Up........-ccccecee.ssere+s coveees ; se 


Federal labor 12684, tax, i Jo $2.50; d f, $2. 
Trades and labor asse Asttsburgh* N 


tax 07, Jj, 
Central ‘labor union, Burlington, Vt, tax, d, 


Trades council, ‘Highpoint, N Cc. ‘tax, a, 5, ‘0, 
n, d, ’07, j, f, acct m, 
wx slate ‘and tile roofers union of A, tax, j, 
St CI os tncidesscnincctiadisieedtidanisshnaeitnninembninnn 
ood, wire and metal lathers intl, tax, 
may, $30; balance Van Cleave assess, 
$10; balance Los Angeles assess, $10 
Amal meat cutters and butcher workmen 
EE RE 
rades assem, — Mo, tax, dec, ’07, 
toand incl nov, ’08 
Central labor union, Hanover and McSher- 
Pay eg tax, jan’ 08, to and inol sept,’L8 


Central = r union eene, N H, tax, j,j, a, 
ES, SS PSE REST eT Boe Tine atts 
Trades ‘council, Marion, Ill, tax, jan, ’08, to 
and incl june, , See 


Federal] labor 9435, tax, may, $1.25; d f, $1.25.. 

Federal labor 11045, tax, m, a, $2. 30; a AY $2.30 
Federal labor 8002, ‘tax, m, a, 36; d f, 
Federal labor 8228, tax, a, m, 70¢; da "3 70c. 
Federal labor 12102, tax, apr, $5; a + 
eC ements 12474, tax, apr, 35.50; 





Box trimmers 12639, tax, m, a, $1; d f, $1........ 
Machinists helpers 12585, tax, apr, 80c; d f, 








80c .. 
Firemens asso 12270, tax, apr, $5; di f, $5......... 
Oil dt ee on workers 12001, tax, f, m, a, 
 e fF ) 4 eases Series eee ee 
Newsboys foot 8077, EE eee 
Suspender workers ’ 10098, tax, m, a, m, $3.60; 
d f, $3.60; Van Cleave assessment, 24c; Los 
Angeles ‘assessment, 24c... 
Horse nail makers pand > ‘670, ‘tax, apr, 
$5.70; d f, $5.70... 
Photographic empioyes 12028, tax, a, bane 50; 
d f, $1.60; sup, 
Federal labor ee 
Local 629, intl asso ‘of machinists, su 
Suspender workers 11294, tax, may, $1.70; df, 
$1.70; sup, $ 
a 12526, tax, apr, $7.20; d f, $7.20; 
SII ciccnsditiuniaditeshindeinsmasidnanniiumcumerebiinien 
Travelers goods, leather novelty workers’ 
intl union of A,su 
Intl bro of foundry employes, ta 
EO icniiiciiniistneenninniinriteniigtintindsaningaaenn 
Pavers, rammermen, flag layers, bridge and 
curb stone setters, fax, m, a, $15; sup, $1. - 
Rev J K Tibbits, Concord, N H, sup............ 
Federal labor 12526, sup poteennenssentasson 
























ee 
Essex trad cil, Ne 
m,a,m 
—— and labor council o Cloud, Minn, 
tax, J, a, 8, Oo, n, d, 07, j, 
Central labor council, Ban’ Bernardino, Cai, 
a, 8, O, n, d, 07, j, 
Federated trades = labor ‘council, San Di- 
‘0, Cal, tax, j, f, 
Coffee, spice, and baking’ ‘powder “workers 
tax, j, f, m, $3.45; d f, $3.45 
Intl shingle weavers union of A, tax, f, m... 
Intl aaso of steam and hot water fitters and 
helpers of A, tax, m,a 
Bottle cap, cork, and stopper workers 10875, 
tax, apr, $7.50; ‘a f, $7.50. 
Rubber workers 12420, tax, apr, $6.65; d f, 


$6.65... 
Interlocking switch and signalmens" 11786, 
Frait a’ epstobis kers 12622, 
ruit an vanes é pac ers ‘tax, m, a, 
$1.80; d f, $1.80. 
American society of of plate engravers 9003, 
tax, may, 90c; d f, 906.................--- 
Federal labor 8(60, tax, may, $3.75; d f, $3.75.. 
Local 174, pene heey le me men plumb- 
ers, ete, donation to! 1 defense fund..... 
Mechanical dentists oe domes 

















ou 


—~ 
ee 


oS SS wr 
S$ & 88 88 88 888888 8 & 


6 90: 
11 16 
56 00 
15 00 
13 30 
9 80 


g3 8s 
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SAMUEL ——, Prest. W. D. LENT, Vice-Prest 
HAS. F. TOWNER, Sec’y and T: Treas. 


THE 


David B. Crockett Company 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FINE VARNISH SPECIALTIES 


Eare the origi- 
nal and only 
makersintheworld 
of Genuine Spar 
Composition, and 
Nos. 1 and 2 Pre- 
servative. These 
goods we have 
manufactured al- 
most thirty years, 
by a process exclu- 
siv ely our own, and after a formula which is an absolute 
secret known only to this company. As a result we have the 
best materials ever used as Varnishes. We warrant and will 
defend them against all comers. 


OF LATE YEARS, HOWEVER, 


others have taken advantage of the popstarity of our goods 
to bring out numerous imitations which are offered under 
the same or similar names. 

Avoid all such as they are not in the same class with our Gen- 
uine Spar Composition and Nos. | and 2 Preservative in any 
res —and in all probability will crack, soften, discolor, 
stick, peel, or otherwise ruin interior or exterior finish. 

Please send to us freely for copies of our Architectural 
Hand-Book, Sample Boards, or samples of our goods. 

If local dealers can not supply you, send direct to— 


THE DAVID B. CROCKETT COMPANY, 
Bridgeport, Conn., U.S. A. 











ESTABLISHED 1874. 


gl) CHARTEY 





WHISKEY 





The little green stamp insures Proof, 
Age and Quantity, but we guarantee the 
Quality. It is good because honestly 


made and matured. 


Wright & Taylor 


Incorporated 


Distillers 











Louisville 














5. Suspendermakers 9560, sup. pdrattentiniianagins $16 00 
Local 44, tin plate workers, ‘gu ip... 50 
6. Federated trades council, Orange, N. z ‘tax, a 
250 
United trades and labor “council, Washing- 
ton, Ind, tax, m, j, j...... 2 50 
= wl labor assem, Keokuk, Iowa, 
Se IT aS 250 
Locai on iheatrical stage employes, dona- 
tion to iegal fo OS Stites 5 00 
Montana state fed of labor, tax, feb, '08, to 
aS OP, RIES Aaa 10 00 
Upholsterers inti union of N A, tax, Jf f, m.. 42 00 
Switchmens union of N A, tax, 5 age. he 46 70 
Boot and shoe workers, tax, j, f, 431 44 
La a assem, Norwich, N Y, tax, 4. "2 n, ae 
sr sidebaiaitiealctnnatinesakéesinbienstliisd Soabbndveiininale 5 00 
— and labor council, Oneonta, N Y, 
DRS Fain By Rech dnishentchncieaniniteaihis intacostadeidins, 2 50 
Central trades and labor, Pawtucket, R I, 
tax, jan, toand incl dec, '08.....................0 10 00 
Central la bor union, Conneaut, Ohio, tax, j, ce 


f,m 
Cigar factory tobacco strippers 10227, tax, 
BN ON a 6 00 
Lamp aides 12618, tax, a 
Mineral water workers | 
Federal labor 12679, tax, 5 $L =e df, Le. = 
sup, 
Vermont state fed of Jabor, | sup... 
— ee a ook — 12866, tax, 


— 
os oft Fes on 


S$ 8 888 & 8s 





$4.80 
Trades «ct labor assem, Sioux Falls, S Dak, 


CD, BR eectcctetnvscntcosnopettatetechtincasninintninattsins 
Trades and. — assem, New Phila, Ohio, 

tax, j, f, Wi Mii Cie Bin da nndceableacaecbdiddeseandetiense 5 00 
United b “td ‘of carpenters and joiners of A, 


Centwal i labor union, Ithaca, N Y, tax, j, f, 
m, &, m, 5 00 








Actors nat Sag unten of A, tax, mar, $5.50; 
Van Cleave assess, $ 16 50 





7. Trades assem, Daleten Ge. N Y, tax, j,f,m 


Intl bro of teamsters, Van Cleave assess, 
$382.28; Los Angeles assess, $382.23 

Central labor council, Maniiowoc, Wis, tax, 
Jam, tO ON INC] BOC... ....0.....00.00scererecesceseecrsees 

Trades council, Elgin, Ill, tax,j,f, m,a,m,j 

Central labor union, Indianapolis, Ind d, tax, 


j,f, m 
central trades —_ labor assem, Tampa, 
TS FS ee ar ae 
Trades and Seer council, Tonopah, Nev, 
ee FE NR © a ee aa 
Laborers prot 8856, tax, may, 50c; d f, 50c...... 
a  omeneres prot 11820, tax, feb, si; df, $l 

rot 11561, tax, mar, $6; a 

ral fabor 12105, tax, apr, $1.50; ry f, 3 50. 
Window cleaners 2020, ae, may, Be; af, 


Bie .. 
Paper “handlers Ti23i, ‘tax, a, ‘m, a $15; af, 


$15 .. ites 
Pipe caulkers ‘12083, ‘tax, ‘apr, 900; “a f, “900... 
Railroad helpers and t eee 12585, tax, 
may, 0c; a f, 80c; su 
Horse nail workers onde, tax, “may, $i. 20; a f 
$1.20; = S 
Federal | r 12399, ‘tax, "m, a, $1; af,’ $i; ‘sup, 


Bottlers prot 8434, tax, j,f, nm, $4.65; “a tL $4.65; 


% Small wa ware enamelers 12659, tax, may, $1.25; 


Fe a Krecepsirpcnntinsnnlsnattatelasmeivnbies 
Electrical vernere and linemens 9001, tax, 
f, m, a, $1.50; d roo 
House movers 12685, su es 
Clay sane and helpers 12640, tax, a, m, 


$8.50; df, $8.50 .. 
Federal iA 11478, tax, may, $3.15; d f, $8.15; 


 50e .. wile 
Central labor union, Harrisburg, Pa, sup baeaé 
woe Aye council, Marion, Ind, ta, J 
™m 

Central labor union, Batavia, N Y, ‘tax, j. 
Trades council, Mansfield, Ohio, tax, 1. f,m 
ly wound union, Bellows Falls, t, tax, 
5 4 ae 














$2 50 
764 46 
10 00 


3 00 
10 00 
17 00 


6 80 
10 


5 00 
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BROMO~ 
SELTZE 


CURES 


HEADACHES 
“10 cents 








n, a, 07, 
we x--t labor unin, Watertown, Wis, vane 


Labot council, ‘Marin ‘0, “Cal, ‘tax, mn, a m.. 
er trades -_ labor cou neil, Ft Smith, 


‘ot painters, a decorators, an — 
ers of A, tax, a 
Intl stercotypers and electrotypers, 


m, a 

Int! union of steam engineers, tax, a, m 

Intl union of slate workers, tax, ~ a0. 

Intl w7posrapbical union, tax, ap 

we trades and labor counall, Will co, 

sup.. eos 

Central trades and labor “council, Will co, 
Ill, tax, jan, to and incl dec, ’08 

Suspender ¥ workers 9480, tax, m, a, m, $1.05; 


Federal labor 8308. ‘tax, may, $1. 80; df, $1.80 

Federal labor 11440, tax, f, m, a, $2: d f, $2... 

Reckmen and excavators 12438, tax, jan, 
$7.50; d f, $7.50 

Rock men’ and excavators 12438, tax, feb, 
36.50; d 50 

Rock ier and excavators 12438, tax, mar, 

Rockmen and excavators 12488, ‘tax, apr, $ 10; 


Gas workers 12451, tax, apr, $4.60; d f, $1.60... 
Stenographers asso 12380, tax, may, §5e: da f, 


Federal’ labor 12588, tax, apr, 35c; d f, 35c. 
Federal labor 12615, tax, apr, 95c; d f, 95c. 
Federal! Jabor 12514, tax, apr, $2; d f, $2.. 
Tobacco strippers 12046, tax, feb, $7; 4 f, 7. i 
— and labor council, London, Ont, 


Federated trades x and labor assem, Duluth, 
Minn, tax. j,f 

Central labor eounetl, pellingham, Wash, 
tax, d, 5 107). £ 

Trades and labor assem, Salem, Wash, tax, 


j,f, m 
Federal labor 12648, “tax, apr, $1.25; d f, $1.25 
ite State jfederation of labor, tax, d, 


. Mm, a, 

Locai ‘212, eetneaen, decorators, and paper- 
hangers « of A, donation to legal defense 
un 

Intl union of elevator constructors, tax, ‘apr 

—— o- | aomad assem, Fe Madison, Iowa, 


x, J, 

ottwnd sa wil workers "12009, ‘tax, ‘a, ‘m, s& 

Navy yard clerksand draftsmens 12827, “tax, 
apr, 37.40; d f, $7.40, 

Federal labor 9463. tax. ‘apr, $1.50: d f. $1.50... 

Federal labor 11953, tax, feb, $6; d f, $6... f 


Federal labor 9373, ‘tax. 'm, a, $1.60: df, $1. 

Macbinists helpers and laborers 12298, sup... 

Federal labor 12677, sup... 

Elevator conductors and starters 126 
apr, 50c; d f, 50c; sup, 10c 


$5 00 


2 50 
2 50 


9. Federal labor 12522, tux, a, m, $4; d f, M4 
ll. Federal labor 12686, sup 


Federal labor 12687, sup ‘ 
Federal labor 9316, tax, mar, $1.25; d f, 
Federal labor 12424, tax, apr, $1.40; d f, 
a ashes union, Meadville, Pa, tax, j, f, 


tax,j,’07, to and incl m, 08... 
Trades and labor assem, ‘Davenport, Towa, 


tax, j, f, m,a,m,j 
Central labor union wereere | Rl, tax, 


Ceniral “labor " ; “Mass, 
Tinaity "conten trades council, Granite City, 
Ill, Venice and Madison, Iowa, tax, Jj, f, 


Central labor union, New Britain, Ct, tax, 
Jj, f, m, a, m, 

Amal wood workers intl union, tax, j, 

——s en hat and cap makers of N A, 


$1.75 
Federal labor 12012, tax, apr, $1 05; d f, $1.05.. 
Federal labor 8620, ‘tax ,» May, Oe . 
Federal labor 1012, tax, a, m, $2.40; a f. $2.40 
Federal! labor 8805, tax, may, 40c; qa f, 40c...... 
= labor 11813, tax, f, m, a, $4.00; d f, 


a prot 10175, am, Doerr 82.805 df, 


50c 

Ship machinery and derrick riggers 10815, 
, may, $2.70; d f, $2.70 .. 

Stablemens 10360, tax, J, f, m, a, m, “5, 36; af, 


Porters prot 12344, ‘tax, f,m “a, $4. 50; d f, $4.50 
ee operators 13661, tax, may, 90c; d f, 


Spring and Pr ere knife makers 12272, tax, 
apr, 31.25; 
Stone derrickmen 6721, ‘tax, “feb, ¢ $2.50; a er 


$2.50. . 

Tin, steel, “jron and. ‘granite “workers 1 10943, 
tax, may, $4.50; da f, $4.50 pete 

Assorters and kers 8316, sup.. sosee 

Federal labor 11426, sup... 

Fur hat feedersand weighers ‘12260, tax, apr, 
85c; d f, 35¢; sup, 85c .. 

Interlocking switch and ‘signaimens 11867, 


up.. 

Central, ‘labor ‘union, ‘Galeton, Pa, tax, d, 
07, j, f, $2.50; sup, 

Paving cutters union of the U Sof A, “and 
Canada, sup.. 

Federal labor 12688, sup 

Local 252, intl typographical ‘union, —»* 

oe Kat labor council, Ogdensburg, = 
tax, 


. Central labor. ‘union, ‘Nashua, ‘N H, ‘tax, 
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INDEPENDENT SALT CO. 2t020 tayio 


Borough of Brooklyn, City of New York 


549 to 559 
Smith Street, Brooklyn 
Telephone Call, 640 Hamilton 


WAREHOUSES: 


to 24 Taylor St. 


332 East 103d Street 
nhattan Market 


Ma 
Telephone Call, 1136-79th St. 











13. 


14, 


L a. i and laundry workers intl union, 








55e 
Bootblacks prot 11964, tax. 
ir) Foy loyees _ 12044, tax, m, a. $1.40; 


f, $l. 
Ball stitchers 12071, ‘tax, “feb, ( ;daf,@ec . 
Se helpers 12845, tax,’ may, $1.50; 


> | eee 








Porters 11652, tax, m, a, $35 
Cascade central iabor A~ TE Great Falls, 

Mont, su 
Federal labor 8818, LY may, $1.05; 4 tee 


Federal labor 8769, tax, apr, $1. 7 af, 1.06... 
Federal labor 9925, tax, m, a, Sap ;d t, $1.40.. 
Federal labor 10185, tax, apr, 85c;d_ f, 85c...... 


Saw workers 12423, tax, mar, $1.45; d f, $1.45 
es workers 8144, tax, may, $1.30; d f, 


Railroad transfer messengers ‘and clerks 

11,689, tax, may, $1.15; d f, $1.1 
Hairspinners 12347, tax, may, $3555 a 
Federal labor 10279, tax, apr, $1.85; d f, $1.85.. 
Lamp workers 12604, tax, apr, $1.85; d ',, $1.85 
Laborers, excavators and rockmens 11679, 

tax, f, m, a, $7.50; d f, $7.50 
Glass house packers 12590, tax, a, m, $1.20; 


NY TransCo employ es Prot: 11824, ‘tax, may, 
90c; d f, 90c .. 


Laborers prot. 10215, ‘tax, ‘jan. ‘Oc: a t. a, 
Stablemens prot 10018, tax, m, a, $6; ‘af. $6... 
a 1X 7 poke Pvorkers 11897, tax, of m, a, a, Ot. 60; 





Suspender workers 10093, ‘su ip .. 

Laborers prot 11649, tax, apr, $i; “a f, “$1. 

Central labor union, Portsmouth, Va, tax, 
pO ae 

ge and labor assem, Decatur, III, tax, 

— rx council, Bomngnem, — 
tax, 

Central labor union, Elkhart, Ind, tax, a, 
8, 0. n, d, ’07 .. ame 

Intl glove workers union of ‘A, ‘tax, m ay. Lanne 

Ceramic, mosaic and encaustic tile panes 
and helpers Int! union, tax, a, m.. 

Int! photo engravers union, tax, apr. yaesececnce 

Central labor council, Carbondale and vic, 
Pa, tax, 0, n, d, 07, J f, m, ’08, $5; sup, $1.25 

Hotel and restaurant employes intl] alli- 
ance, bartenders int! league of A, sup ...... 

Boot and shoe workers. SUP............--<<.-e00 oe 

Laborers prot 11817, we bal m, » 4. and df, 
$1.63; sup, $2.25 

C L Jones, Lancaster, N we ‘su iP... 

Granite workers 9289, tax, may, “$1.50; ‘a t, 
$1.50; sup, 5Nc .. : 

Central labor union, ‘Lebanon, N . H, tax, 
eT Tye Ss fy Ree 

Porcelain workers 12312, sup .. 

Federal lubor 11587, tax, m, a, $3; a f, $8; ‘sup, 


$1.50.. 
Union de despalilladoras 12690, ‘sup.. 
Federal labor 12689, su 
Central labor union, So rae 
tax, d, ’07.j. f, . 
Trades and labor council, | 


,f,m aed 
Trades council. “Dayton. ‘Ohio. “tax, ‘, 907. §.f, 
Federation of labor, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 









tax, j, f, m,a, m, j......... ‘ 





$31 94 


— 
oc So 


oc ow Kt Ke @ 


= 


~ 
so Oo woman S tenon td 


~ 
ue 


er 
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16. 


Federal labor 12643, tax, apr, $5.75; d f, $5.75.. 
= wes prot 11002, tax, f, m, a, $1.50; d f, 
Piembers takerens nad aower pips lage rs 
9926, tax, m, a, $3.10; d f, $8.10....... A 
labor union 11891, tax, ap 







Hairs inners prot 12358, tax, apr, 
— nists helpers 12606, tax, apr. 81.56; a f 
$1 . 





Laborers prot 9512, tax, f, m, a, $2.10; df, 
$2.10; Van Cleave assess, l6c; Los Angeles 
assess, l6c 

Laborers prot 10295, tax, apr, $1 70; d f, $1.70.. 

— pares 11809, <= apr, $1.65; d f, 


$1.65. 
Needlennaikers “11438, tax, ‘m, a, "$3.25; af, 
Paving cutters union of US and Can, tax, 
= ee Te 


pper f, $5... 
eR helpers 12610, fax apr, $1. 05; da f, 
; Van Cleave eneees, | Angeles 


ess, 25c .. 
anders prot. 12557, ‘tax, a, 07, j x $id. 10; a £ 


14 
ona 2 nape 12394, tax, opr, T5e; a f, 


ioe wand “Moccasin: ‘slipper. “workers 
12288, tax, apr, $1; d f, $1 

Intl brick, tile, and terra cotta workers alli- 
ance, tax, j, f, m, $45; acct Van (leave 

assess, $30; acct Los Angeles assess, $30...... 

Intl bro of oe to and saw mill work- 
ers, tax, j, f, m, $3.75: acct Van Cleave 
assess, $3.75; acct Los Angeles assess, $8.75 

Aluminum workers 8261, tax, f, m, a, m, 
$14.40; d f, $14.40... 

Federal labor 12652, tax, “apr, ‘$3. 20; a f, 3. 20; 
sup, $1.65 .. 

Photographic ‘employes 12028, tax, apr, 1 ‘85; 
d f, $1.35; sup, 50c.. 

Moccasin workers 12484, ‘tax, ‘apr, , $2; a re +; 
sup, $2. om 

Quarry workers intl union of N A, ‘sup... 

Central trades and labor assem. . Springfield, 
Mo, tax,jan toand incl dec 

Trades and labor assem, hice m, ‘tax, Jy 


f,m 
Trades “council, ‘Anniston, ‘Ala. ‘sup... 
Federal labor 11722, tax, m, a. $2.45; a f, $2.45 
Federal labor 9449 tax, may, Sic. d 'f. 55e 
Machinists helpers 12380, tax, feb, $3.15; d f, 


$3.15... 
Federal labor 12475, ‘tax, ‘apr, $1. 60; a f. ‘. 60. 
Horse nail makers 7180. tax, may, $: df, 
Elevator conductors and starters 11959, tax, 
apr, $5; 
Tobacco strippers 12046, tax, m, a, $14; 4 f, 
14. 





Telephone ‘operators "10795. “tax, a, “m, $1 40; 
d f, $1.40 


4 
Well drillers 12528. tax. ‘apr. a. ‘85: d f. $85... 
Mechanica! dentists 12648, tax. apr, $1: d f, $i 
ne and Barr knife panuanretane 12308, tax, 
r, $1.05; d f, $1.95......... , 
Fe eral labor Salen 11414, 












40c 
Paper box workers 12691, ‘sup .. 
Trades ante, ae mi 


$11 50 
8 00 
6 20 
6 00 


2 50 
4 00 


8 00 
30 00 
4 52 
8 40 
3 30 
6 50 


9 60 
10 00 
2 60 
28 20 
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FLEMINC-HARRISBURCG 
ENCINES 


For all kinds of service 


HARRISBURG FOUNDRY and MACHINE WORKS 
HARRISBURG, PA. 























. Trades and ater. am, Hammond, Ind, 18. Suspender workers 12282, sup. 


tax, bald, ’07, J, f, 
“—— trades Seanetl, 





f,m 
Federai labor 12412, tax, may, f, $1.70 
Sewer workers | 2231, tax, f, m, $2.50; af, $2.60 
Porters 12029, tax, apr, $1. 45; a f, $1. 45 am 
CaaS and eee 10618, Panel m, @ $3. 


Granite polishers, roy tr and laborers 
10306, tax, may, $1.45: 1.45 
Cor miners and aia 8508, tax, 


da f, $18 
Bridge tenders 12333, tax, may, 33; d f, $3 
Soda and mineral water bottlers and work- 
ers 8514, tax, f, m, $6.30 
Railroad’ helpers os 
june, $1.25; d f, 
Artesian well 
tax, may, $1; d f, $1 
Railroad Helpers ‘and laborers 12599, tax, 
june, $2; d f. 
Federated tr a council, Eureka, Cal, tax, 
a 
Hat heosksontvers ‘and. “helpers 12099, tax,m 
a, $1.30; d f, $1.80; sup, 20c 
Ceramic mosaic and encaustic tile ~_— 
and helpers intl, su 
}. — ney oo union, C 








Federated trades and labor council, Fresno, 
Cal, tax, j, f, m 

Central labor union, ae, Wis, tax, 
j, f, m, a, m, j..... 

Trades and labor “council, “Poughkeepsie, 
N Y, tax,j, f, m.. 

Federal labor 8139, tax, ‘apr, $2.50; a f, $2.50 

Federal labor 9626, tax, may, $2.75; d t. $2.7 

Federal labor 12821, tax, apr, 85c; d f, 85c. 

Federal labor 8367, tax, mar, $3. 50; 

Federal labor 7479, tax, may, $2.50; 

Federal labor 12080, tax, m, a, $2.25; 

Laborers prot 12565, tax, m, a, $1; d 

Hat trimmers 11594, tax, apr, $1 "90; 

Sugar workers 10519, tax, may, $10; d 

Federal labor 9993, tax, may, $3.50: ‘af, $3.50. 

Hat, cap and leather — band cutters 

tax, may, $l; df,$ 
Ship drillers 9037 tax, j. . m, $1.05: d f, $1.05 
sp onamigadaguaes jess heorsa 7, “. 7 ad has 





Egg inspectors a asso 12591, tax, may, 50c; d f, 

Printers roller makers "10638, tax, may, ‘$1.25; 

Nail mit employes 9987, tax, may, $1.50; df, 

Carb stone ‘cutters ‘and setters 8612, tax, 
a, m, j, j, a, 8, $18; d 

Sa ers prot 11250; tax, feb, $7.50; d f, 


Federal labor 9644, tax, may, 35c; d f, 35c... 

Machinists helpers and laborers 12298, tax, 
apr, $1.50; d f, $1.50... 

Central os ao Binghamton, N y, ‘sup 

Cloth and stock workers 10184, tax, m, a, 
$3.60; d f, $3.50: sup, 50c 

Federal} labor 12681, sup 

Federal labor 12684, s up 

Railroad helpers and laborers 12598, tax, 
may, $1; d f, $1; oa $8 

Telephone operators 12402, tax, apr, 95c; d f, 

>; Sup, 5c 
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Federal labor 8162, tax, a, ™ 
$1.20; sup, 
Suspender workers 9480, sup.. 


. Central er union Traverse 


tax, j, a, 8, 0, n, d, ’07 
ont trades and labor 


Bp Whe J ..cccoccceseese 
Federal labor 12645, ‘tax, may, $i. 75; d f i. 75 
Federal labor 12586, tax, apr, 50c; a e 
ae evtescretan 11827, ne SPF, 96e; be f, 


Federal Jabor ‘12692, s up .. 
Bricklayers 11659, cam. f, m, $1.30; d f, $1.30... 
Agricultural prot 12006, tax, n, ‘a, 07, $1. 90; 


Spring and 
r, $1.10; 
Bott tle sorters A es 11759, tax, a, m, 


Grays Harbor pile drivers 12088, tax, f, m, a, 
$5.40 
— ae’ workers 11757, ‘tax, may, 65¢; “af, 


wire drawers "{2i98, ‘tax, ‘apr, $i. 75; a t $1. 5 
Federal labor 12575, tax, apr, $l. 50: d f, "$1.50; 
sup, $2; donation to "legal defense fand, 

1 


Oiland gas well workers 12678, am, may, $1; 
da f, $1; sup, $3.75... 

Trades and labor council, “Lowell, Mass, ‘sup 

Local 46, intl union of pavers and rammer- 
men, sup 


. Laborers a rot 11223, sup .. 


Patternmakers league of N 14. ‘tax, ‘m, ‘a. 

Iron molders union of N A, tax, m,a,m 

Quarry workers int! union of N A, tax, m,a 

Amal meat cutsers and butcher workmen 
of N A, tax, mar 

Central labor union, Mt. Carmel, Il], sup 

ig and labor assem, Hannibal, Mo, tax, 


cia labor union, Lebanon, ‘ tax, j, 
Trades and labor ‘assem, “Centralia, Iii, ‘tax, 


j.f,m 

Federal labor 10651, tax, may. $3.50; d f, $3.50; 
Los Angeles assess, 0c; Van Cleave in- 
junction assess, 

Heading workers 12611, tax, ape, Se d f, 35c 

Riggers prot 10298, tax, apr, "sl; d f, $1 

Tele paoae operators 12629, tax, ji, f m, $1.35; 


$2.60... 
Sewer diggers 8662, ‘tax, ‘al or, 8: a f, 8... 
Baggage messengers ion , tax, apr ai; 





Glass house onpreree 12596. rj, 
f, m, a, m. $6.65; d f, $6.65; Los Angeles a as- 
sess, 19c; Van Cleave assess, 19c... 

be ia we laborers prot 11752, tax, f 








da f, $1.50. 
eo te and helpers 11894, tax, 
apr, 
Ivory button workers 11272, tax, apr, 85c; d f, 
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LION BRAND 


Condensed Milk 


NOT A CHEAP MILK, but always safe and reliable for 
babies. Guaranteed under the Food ‘and Drug Act, 
June 30, 1906. Serial No. 3269. 


Best for Family Use 
Good today—Tomorrow—All the Time 
ALWAYS THE SAME 
Write for Booklet 
SAVE THE LABELS 


Try a Can Do it Now 
91 HUDSON ST., Dept. W. 











22. Flat janitors 12512, tax, apr, $1; d f, $1 
Scale workers 7592, tax, apr, $6. . 


Sse 8 


o~ Seno 


Federal and =, tax 


Steel case makers 11842, sup .... 
Federal labor 12689, su 
A_H Smith, fin sec, 
t, sup 
United neckwear cutters 6939, sup... 
- Amal asso of street and electric Tailway 
employees of A, tax, m, @ 
—— and labor assem, Ausewn, Ill, tax J, 


g 


Suspendermakers. "12282, sup 
Machinists helpers 12550, sup. 
. Intl asso of marble workers, t 
Trades and labor assem, Springfeld, . ilo, 
tax, Jan, to and incl dec, 08... cain 
Central labor union, Jefterson 


8 
58 88 8 8 8s 
Bs. 


S 
88 $ 888 § 8 Seer 6 


Centraiirades and laborcounc 
Va, tax, j, f, m. seat 
Laborers prot 12442, tax, “may, “B0c; f, 
Barber shop porters and bath house em- 
ployees 11963, tax, m, a, m, $3.75; d f, $8.75.. 
Farm laborers 1264i, tax or: $1.05; a t, $1.05 
Bleachery dye workers helpers 12096, tax, 2. 
f, m, a, $1.40; 
Pole raisers and slectrical assts prot 12491, 
tax, , $3.25; d f. $3.25 
Federal taber 11845, tax, f, m, 
up, 50¢ 
Federal labor 8785, sup ..... 
Central labor council Conira Costa €0, ¢ ‘Cai, 
tax, j, a, 8,0, n, d, ’07, $5; sup, 25c... sup 
Intl bro of papermakers, sup Central labor union, Evansville, ‘Ind, sup... 
Natl asso of machine printers and color Assorters and packers 8316, bal on sup 
mixers of U 8, 8, su Federal labor 120'8, tax, apr, $1.85; at, $1.85 
Central labor union, 3. Ea N Y, sup... Federa! labor =, acct tax in n advance, %; 
Pilots prot asso 12698, sup... d oe 
Central trades and labor covncil, "Hatties- 
burg, Miss, sup 
. reli finishers asso shegnapn + tax, 1 m, a, J. $2; df, 


<4. ¢ 
Federal labor 8770, tax, may, $1; d f, $1 
Chair plaiters prot 12542, tax, may, $1; d f, $1 
RR ye? and laborers wee tax, may, 
$1.20; d f, $1 20... sieht tpeneiet atin 
Grain workers asso 11407, tax, 


Sa ww eorr ww 


~ 
no fw © © w~I K&D 29 


RR SE SB 


$3... se 
Lamplighters "12464, tax, apr. $20; “af, $20... 
Wm V McMannus, N Y Cit up.. 

Union co trades council, fizabeth, ‘N Ea 


= 
uo 


~ 
a 


> 7S © om 
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Federal labor 8971, “sup... 
. Trades and labor council, “Lansing, “Mich, 


Intl a bitek, t tile and terra cotta workers a 
ance, bal Los Angeles assess, $10; bal Van 
Cleave assess, $10... 

wax fed of musicians, ‘st ‘Louis, “Mo, 


oe = S&S Sa 
$8388 88 


» ma 
Sheet imetai workers intl “alliance, ‘tax, 


Ba 


25 
Gas workers 9840, tax, may, $14. 75; a f, $14.75 
Stone a and derrickmen 12657, tax, 
may, $2; d f, $2 
Bottle ‘cainers 10535, tax, a, m, $4; a ah ‘st... 
Trades assem, Dallas, Texas, tax, d, '07, dxf 
Hair spinners 10399, tax, june, $1.25; d f, $1.25 
Interior freight handlers ane | warehouse- 
mens intl union of A, tax, 
Federal labor 12664, tax, apr. $i. 05: a f, $1.05.. 
Central labor union, Rome, Ga, tax, j, f, m.. 
wy am one Incouanpseat hosaned tax, mar, 98; 


ees 
Sees 


Hoiei and ‘restaurant employes intl alliance 
and bartenders intl league of A, tax, apr.. 
Central labor union, Berlin, N H, tax, m, 


—_ a union, Du Quoin, Ti, ‘tax, 4, 
, a, m 
Monongahela Valley central tentee council, 
Charleroi, Pa, tax, j, f, 
Trades council, San ‘Autonio, * "ex, tax, ‘jan, 


08, to and incl dec 
Central labor union, New London, Conn, tax, 


Trades and laborassem, Burlington, Ia, tax, 


8 S58 88388 ss 


BS wowB sore 





may, 70c; d f, j, f, m 
Federal labor "12363, tax, d, ’07, j, f, $1.60; df, Central trades and labor council, Oklahoma 
$1.50 city, Okla, tax, j, f, m 
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JUSTUS VON LENGERKE, President. 


C. W. SHAFFER, Sec’y and Gen. Mgr. 


If you are not in favor of the ‘‘ Powder Trust’’ 
buy your dynamite and blasting supplies of the 


NATIONAL POWDER COMPANY 


353 FIFTH AVE. 


NEW YORK CITY 


ERNST DETMOLD, Treasurer. 














25. Trades council, Albion, Mich, tax, Jj, f, m..... 


Central labor union, Walth am, Newton and 
Watertown, Mass, tax, n, d, 07, j 
Federal labor 7431, tax, may, 85c; d f, 85c... 
Federal labor 12047, tax, a, m, $1. ry d f, $1.40 
Federal labor 7010, tax, f, m, 700; 700.4... 
Federal labor 12885, tax, f, m, . $1. 50; d f, 


Federal labor 11953, tax, mar, $6; d f, $6 
Laborers prot 12410, tax, may, ¥5c; d f, 95c.. 

Gas workers 11633, tax, apr, 95c; d ©, BEB ..0000.0 
Fire department ‘employes 10446, tax, May, 


f, 
Spring pocket ‘knife makers "12229, tax, apr, 
At Oi I Dis nscihictidnsinticncinieanddanbadabetinine 
_ bd 4 12076, tax, age, 95c; d f, 95c; 


Rubber workers 12480, tax, mar, 35c; d f, 85 
Icemens prot 12288, tax, apr, 35c: d f, 35¢ 
Federal labor 10829, tax, =, $3.75; d (4 $3. 








1.00 
Federal labor 8288, sup... 
Suspendermakers ' 9560, 8 up... 
— labor 8533, tax, — ‘$3; “a f, $3; “sup, 


Intl tintoa of uit oa died cia makes, 
tax 
natal shor ‘union, "Fremont, ‘Nebr, tax, 


Federaifon of labor, Geneva, N Y, tax, j, 


cebtrai in labor union, Waterbury, Conn, ‘tax, 
? f, oreee 
Federal ‘aber 12544, ‘Tax, apr, 35e; “a f. 5c... 
Federal labor 6854. tax, apr, #2: d - = 
Federal labor 12650, tax, apr, 75¢; a f, 75c...... 
Federal labor 11624, tax, apr, $9.50; d f, $9.50.. 
ma 8, 32.00 prot 12637, tax, f, m, % m, $2.60; 





Buttonmaikers p prot 7181, tax, m, a, m, $1.50; 


Dock builders 12129, ‘tax. ‘apr. “S15; da t $15. 
Bricklayers 12621. tax, m, a, $1; d f, $1 
Saw workers 12423, tax, apr, $l. ‘50; a f, $1.50... 
Railroad helpers and ere | 12487, tax, 
may, $1.50; d f, $1.60; sup, $1.. 
Laborers prot 8856, sup. ra 
Intl asso of machinists 514, ‘sup. Se weihasiiaiie a 
International bro of teamsters 9, co neuin pea 
Brentanos, Washington, D C, sup................. 








27. = ny wand union, Adams, Maen, tax, bal, 


j, f, 
Rock drillers 08 tool sharpeners 11808, ‘tax, 
apr, $16; d f, $16 
— and labor assem, Marietta, Ohio, 


-m,a 
Trades assem, Ft Edwards, N Y, ‘tax. j,j, a.. 
Trades and labor council, Freeport, Til, tax, 


j,f,m 
Central ‘labor ‘union, Holyoke, Mass, ‘tax, f, 
Federal iabor ‘R217, tax, may, $3.50; d f, $3.50. 
Mineral water bottlers peste tax, a, m, $1.30; 





Interlocking sw 
tax, apr, $2.65; d a $2.65... 

makers and helpers, 

$2.95; df, $2.95...... 











8 
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27. 


Stenographers witers, bookkeepers, 
and assistants Tibor, tax, may, $1.95; df, 


8 I ao lisensein sdhadgnonsdedibigh lansdbeacipessoneuite 
Trades and labor om: of Can, sup. 
Federal labor 10824, sup.. 
re of labor, Salt Lake City, Utah, 





Federal labor 10236, tax, j, f, m, $4.65; df, 
Federal “Jabor “9621, “tax, ‘nm, "a, m, $l. 03; a t 


Button ee prot 12404, tax, apr, $1.10; 








EE LEA ELE Tt TROT ee 
sioamenae il deliverers 9463, tax, 

apr, $45; d f, $45... menesee 
Bookkeepers, stenographers, “and accor 

ants 12646, tax, apr, $2; di f, $2........-.-....0- 000 


Riggers prot 11561, tax, apr, "$6; d f, $6 
Railroa 





helpers and laborers 12268, tax, 
may, $1; d f, $1... a 





150. ne 
Federal labor 12694, ‘sup.. Li 
Building employes 12695, s 
Water works employes 112308, ‘tax, may $3. 30; 

a 





DID ccceesececessecsereccceseccesreseeense — — --seereecere 


Soda and mineral water bottlers 10333, tax, 
, a, $3.50; d f, $3.50... 
Ceniral trades and labor assem, Belmont 
co, Ohio, tax. j. f, m 
=e sper 12576, tax, a, ‘'m, $1. 75; ‘a ‘f, $1.75; 


cityempioyes i 12326, tax, apr, $ $1.20; a f, $1 -20; 
8 


United mine workers of A, dis 1, ‘17%, | sup... 
Lithographers int! prot and ben asso, tax, 
o, n, 4, ’07, j, f, m, 334.02; Van Cleave assess, 
$11.87: Los Angeles assess, $11.87.................. 
tae laborers and excavators 12602, 
tax, a, 75¢c; d f, T5e ....... 
Federal labor 11648, tax, may, $1. 10; df, $1.10; 


Intl longshoremen asso, tax, m ay" pa 
Trades and labor assem, Bloomington, Ill, 
eS FE Re a ee 
Central Tabo labor union, “Kane, Pa. tax, j. f, m.. 
Trades council Austin, Tex. tax, f. m, &...... 
— Sg ane Cambridge, Mass, tax, 
Federal labor 828i. tax, may, $1.50: d f $1.50. 
Federal labor 12274, tax may.$1.75; d f, $1.75 
Telephone operators 12352, tax, may, "$1. an 
d f, $1.15 .. 


Mae al ferry employes 12504, ‘tax, f, m, ‘a, 
Rubber workers "12420, tax, may, $6.50; “a ft, 


cath ais 

Bootblacks prot. 11623. tax, “may, ‘Me: df, 9e 

Laborers prot 9105, tax, f. m, a, $15: 4 f, ‘$15. 

Soap, se vr candle workers 10385, tax, 
may, $1.50; d f, $1.50 .. 

Trades council, Appleton. Wis, ‘sup, ‘600; do- 
nation to legal defense fund, $1... as 
Intl bro of stationary firemen, tax, ‘mar... 
Retail clerks intl prot asso. . Los Angeles as- 

sess, $500; Van Cleave injunction, $500........ 


$3 90 
16 00 


3 50 
2 50 
2 50 

6 20 
9 30 
210 


2 50 


a 
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SMOKE... 


J. G. Dill’s Best Cut Plug 
RICHMOND, VA. 




















USE J. M. YORK @ SONS 


- 
9 Manufacturersof 
Ki tcbel S Band Snatiebiiinets aed Music 
Linpimept Publishers 


Senp For CATALOGUES, 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 











For Rheumatism, 
Sprains, Bruises, Aches 








ll, 1 typewriter, TheSmith-Premier Ty pewriter 
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and Pains. as govemeeasaracremscore Tar $65 00 
. rike bene ‘or week en ae me 
It is one of the best rabber workers 12420, Robt Milnor’ 
external liniments SOld «tL OERB---nevvesennseeeserenennnensren snsnssnenenssnensnennene senens = S 
for man or beast. 3% =e Stale . —e rt 8 45 
. a ai eaning windows an oors, . 
It relieves pain like leaning | ClEADING CO........c0e00.0see0e0e00s ca aoe 7 00 
: Telegrams, The Telegraph Co......................-+ 3 02 
magic. 3 1 Lat ink, Typewriter & Office 8u am 60 
Sold by Druggists. pentering work, Geo W Flathe 2 50 
Hauling Clarendon Smith.......... 1 75 
Recaining 8 chairs, sr Mfg co.. 8 00 
t bel Expenses in Re (BS & R co) case 
S. B. Kite 5 &Siddons iF Wawied ek 7 50 
oor 0 unter 
Coldwater, Mich. illing Floor Oil co....... 3 00 
200 folders, $1. i 1 set guides, 35c; 1,500 white 
—_— ame 10 atwater files, $4; Library 
80. Intl broom and whisk makers, tax, m, a, m, Neate aeons 8 BT 
$12; textile ASSESK, FID............ccecereeeees senneeseeees $42 00 1 — cabinet, $12.50; 1 base, $2.50; The 
Small supplies. ..... .......... pint 8 67 Elliott c 15 00 
Advertiseinents, AM FED .. sid 1,434 67 Oo ey expenses, FH “McCarthy, $42. 45; 
Subscriptions, AM FED.....ccc0000:- oe 125 erman Robinson, $100.... 142 45 
Premiums OD DODAS ......cccccsserss++++seeeerenenes senses 1475 = «18. ar zs stamps, $10; 1,000 2c stamps, $20; PO 
sohaaren Genaaantionaneeshpetetenmraiitaimeatseneiinatataaneseinena 30 00 
$152,620 31 organizing oat Flood. § F W Cotterill, $5; J A 
X PENSES. — $150; H Frayne $200; 
E S Iglesias, $148.50; J Leonard S Reid 
2. One month’s rentin advance, Geo G Seibold, oe H Robinson, $1 HM Walker, s100; 
— ees --» $192 00 att, $100; o” "You $150; 'E 
Strike benefits for week ending apr 30, 08. Wrig $100; we Heba. $100° 'H L Fichel- 
rubber workers 12420, Robt D Milnor, treas 120 00 erser, 1100; *annie Fitz erald, $62.50; W E 
— Jamestown "Exposition, C P Con- Terry, $100; WOO; A. A. Bay, SIGD.........0000200.00r000se0000 1,961 00 
9 2 Salery and es ag (laf), M G Hamilton, 
ma. “out 3, 000 circulars (1a f), C P Con- J Tazelaar, $150; J "Roac ch, $150........ 500 00 
BI caccocentncciggvesctemnesnceoeeesnccsnensumnsmveavesapenseenee ll 75 aes expenses, A E Holder................. 100 00 
oes. Columbia Ice co 9 16.1 2c I anata $20: 2,000 l-c Campa, $20; 
pings, National Press Intellig ence co.. ey te ee 40 00 
Pitre Stamps; 1,150 he e Oo dept... 3450 ~—s6., adiary ed expenses (1d wy D Pierce.. 50 00 
oe = nses, rons, Jr, $10; Organizing expenses, 8 Reid................0...... 50 00 
AL OUrick, $10......................... 2000 # 18. Strike benefits for week ~+ mar 12, ’08, 
Salary and a ate a 4 f), J D Pierce......... 50 00 — neckwear cutters 693), ent A dier, 
Organizing expenses, H Mt Walker, see; 12 0 
rank L Rist, $45... -_ 145 00 Ouganising expenses, ‘Biuart Reid... oom 10 00 
4. Salary and expenses (df }, Cai “Wyatt... 10000 19. Commissions on subscriptions to AM Fern, 
Legislative expenses, T F Tracy...............-0.+ 200 00 L T Smith, $1.25; W B Morgan, $2............... 8 25 
af mney y and aes qasena phones, Organizing expenses, F H McCarthy... 48 55 
Tasker & Mitchell 2345 #20. Legislative expenses, T F Tracy.......... 50 00 
5. Strike benefits for week ending ‘apr ‘3, 708, Organizing expenses, T H Flynn................... 100 00 
metermakers 11250, Ed J Fox, treas........... 18000 21. Salary and expenses (1 df), G Hamilton 100 00 
Organizing expenses, F-H McCarthy. ooo 84 65 600 2-c stamps, $12; 500 1-c stamps, aed PO 
6. Janitor service (1d f), Robt —— 9 00 dept ... 17 0 
Janitor service (ld f), "Alex Polton ......000..-.-. 6 00 500 2-c stamps” (legislative expenses), Po 
Organizing expenses, T H Flynn, $i00; John ea A A REE LT AR A 10 00 
Pitspatrick, 906...................000--sseeresorees soveee 195 00 Salary and expenses (1d f), E N Nockels... 100 00 
7. Salary and exponen fh 6 . EN Nockels..... 100 00 Organizing expenses, G E __) RRM 5 00 
Fed atty fees, heat ey i tpalininpaisinibennicnaead 5 00 Translating German, L Faber................. ...... 75 
Strike benefits for week ending mar 5, ’08, 22. 10,000 copies Gompersism sas Pr eccenve 
— neckwear cutters 6939, Ike Adler, Alex Schlesinger... nes 100 on 
16 00 Towe: service, Fowler mig co.................. 7 00 
Atty fe fees drafting ‘compensation bill, Rais- Phone service, The C & P Telephone co.. 67 25 
ton & Siddons...... 100 00 50 proofs, $5; 2 electros, $8.24; M Joyce En- 
4,000 1- ~ostampe (appeal political fund), P ra) nh ERP RI 8 24 
RS Sree RE CREA 7 40 00 5 cuts, M Joyce Engraving co 12 45 
8. Legislative expenses, A E Hold 100 00 Farnishing o2¢ and xe Law 15,000 
9. Salary and expenses (1 ¢ f), J D Pierce. . 50 00 oe manila, 644 Law Reporter co. 41 25 
Organizing expenses odges, $5; E Expenses, Tamsterown Exposition, ar 
Croskey, $10; Alex Palngrivee’ alas 25 00 Tost at exhibit, Kling Bros & Co.................. 17 0 
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Ty 


YOU ORDER WHISKEY 
ORDER THE BEST. THE BEST IS 


HUNTER 


BALTIMORE 


RYE 


IT IS PURE, RIPE, MELLOW AND 
WHOLESOME. GUARA ANTEED 

UNDER THE NATIONAL PURE 
OOD LAW. SERIAL NO. 12,279. 





Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 











28. Printing 1,000 manuals of common proce- 
dure, ‘The Law IE CI ccevinsciccoonssoccecces 
Salary and expenses (1 d f), J Tazelaar......... 
Premiums on bonds, National Surety co...... 
Supplies: | ream silk f fibre $4; 2 folders, 40c; 
8 invoice books, $7. 1,000 shi sheets manila, 
$2.40; 3 scrap poke $k te 2 doz letter er 
$2; 2, 000 blotters, $5; 1 expert oe, ¢ — 
ruling pen, 0c: 1 invoice book, $2; 
eo rs 50c; 2 gross Esterbrook ang 
reams silk fibre, % 8 ve 
faa. $1.40; $2.25; 12 lbs twine, $ $1.80; 6 lbs 
twine, $1.62; ig doz sponges, $1.50; 3 ‘sheets 
corrogated ‘boa rd, 40c; 2 doz sponges, $2; 
2 doz sponge cups, $2; 6 scrap books, $5. 40; 
2 s, b0e; La age om orter co 
16, ‘envelo nila, 7x10%, imetal-clasp 
pr ees OSS f), the Law Re Orter CO.. ........ 
Salary an expenses (1d f), J D Pierce... 
CapetenaS expenses, A A Hay, $200; Daniel 
arris, 
organizing e3 expenses, Cc Ford, ‘$25. 95; ; Igie- 


printis 5,000 reprints of editorial, 8 pages 
(B S&R co eee Law Reporter co. 
Trpegriting, » David mami 
25. Atty fees, hea: ey, 
Organizing ex mses, L, P Head, $5; FH Me- 











26. Acct to tha to British trades union con- 


gress, Andrew Furuseth................-.seseecseees 

Strike benefits for week ending may 14, 08, 
rubber workers, 12420, R D Milnor, treas... 

Strike benefits for week ending mar 19, 08, 
union neckwear cutters, 6939, Ike Adler, 





BHR cccccecccnccssscccoce scocsescccenccocesesceescocece 
Commission on AM FED (mar)..............0.000+ 

27. Strike benefits for week ending may 23, ’08, 
cigar factory tobacco strippers 8156, Anna 

T Bowen, treas. = 

’ 





Strike benefits for week ending apr 20 
metermakers 11250, Ed J Fox, treas 
Organizin expenses, E R Wright......... 
Battery. ; postage due, 20c; benzine, 4 
o 45c; newspa papers, 65c: new lock ‘and 
and repairing lock, $1.25; express: ° 

fret ht, ws drayage, $2.07; car ticke 
$8.28; J W Bernhard 














12 00 
612 75 
472 00 


168 00 
150 00 


13 32 











28. Hauling Am Feb, J W Senne... $l 90 
R R fare and en cen 8 Gom 128 00 
29. Oaganising expenses, G E Wils son, $5; CH 
Cullen, $)............ccce0r-e0000 10 00 
Premium on insurance on b oe amen 
H R Harvenstein co.. . 10 50 
101 50 
Services in taking deposition in case of 
Buck’s Stove and Range co, Ralston & 
RRR A: RET ES 144 00 
Organizing expenses, J A Flett, $100; E T 
lood, $100; H Frayne, $100... 300 00 


Salary and expenses (id f), MG Hamilton 100 06 
Organizing expenses, J Leonard, $100; H 

Bs TE as cnktnsenscocesstecesasenninatinintontonseces 300 00 

Salary and expenses (1 d ut J Tazelaar... 100 00 
Organizing expenses, H M Walker, $100: 
Cal Wyatt, $50; C O Young, $150; W Cc 


Hahn, $50; H L Eichelberger, $100 ............. 450 00 
Salary hey expenses (1d f), J E Roach......... 100 00 
ae yr expenses, Annie Fitzgerald, 

_,.. . ators 162 35 


Commission on Vi subscriptions, $2.75; re- 

fund on 1 subscription, $1; Wm B Morgan 3 75 
Expressage, U S Express Rt gc ass 
Commission forapr AM FED ..................-.0 709 00 
Printing 200 letter-heads and furnishing 100 

second sheets for each of the 8 vice-presi- 

dents and treasurer, Law Reporter co...... 14 00 
New ribbon, 95c; repairing and cleaning 

| pemaea $7.80; Standard Adding Machine 


ng co 
me hm Postal aa ee Di sconters 49 
Stamps received and used, F Morrison, sec.. 7 
5 weeks’ salary, office employ es: E Valesh. 
$185; J T Kelly, $ 125; R_L Guard, $125; D F 
Mannin . S108; Ww Bernhard. $105; LA 
Gaver, 5; LA Sterne, $103.10; F C Alex- 
ander, $95; (3 weeks) J W Lowe, $50.63: 5 
weeks) A L McCoy, $90; D L poadieg. % 
4 weeks) oe ae (5 weeks) F 
‘aber, $84.60; Z M Manverse, $85.80; A Bos- 
well, $85; I M Rodier, $74.49; M C Farmer, 
$90: I V Kane, $80.85; A McClellan, $84.18: 
I M Lauber, $80; WH Howlin, $80: 
(2 weeks) A E Hawkins, $33.75; (5 weeks) 
GA Beowen, Os D J Nielsen, $82.92; RS 
Thomas $58 L_ Black, $70; J E Giles, 
$52.72; (4 sae W von Ezdorf, $56.32; E 
R Brownley, $74.33; (4 weeks) B M Holtz- 
man, $49.16; = weeks), W C Campbell, 
$32.40; (1% eek) F peotaien, Bia. 35; 
1 week) é c Kane, $8.25; (2 weeks) BE 
abers, $18; (3 weeks) Cora onk, $24.75... 
One month’s ‘salary, SGompers, pres... 
One month’s salary, F Morrison, secy.. _ 
Printing 2,000 strike benefit receipts, $5.50; 
2, 000 strike benefit receipts duplicate, $5.50; 
1,000 letter circulars bonds, $8.50; 10,000 
organizers reports and foldin | $40; ‘600 let- 
ter circulars, (ministers) $2. : 1,000 letter 
circulars (ome anizers), $5. 5,000 bondin 
blanks, $20; 3, Gaines tk: 
$12; 500 letter circulars process labor 
paper, $4; 500 postals and printing, $6.50; 
corrections list of organizations, $11.20; 
2,000 list of organizers, $72; 2,500’ list of 
organizations, 120; The Trades Unionist.. 312 95 
Printing 25,000 letter circulars, 4 pp, $87.50; 
2,000 slips, $5; 300 slips labor press, legisla- 
tion, $2; 500 letters to labor ress, $8; 2,000 
slips, $5 (ld f); The Trades Unionist.......... 107 50 











Postage on AM Fep, P O Dept........ pavetoescocesee 27 35 
ID serttsiemneni $15,182 19 
RECAPITULATION 


Balance on hand May 1, 1908.. 
Receipts for month of May.... 











ee seseeeeee 152,620 81 
Expenses for month of May haneesthecteeedhabaindicesumne 15,182 19 
Balance on hand June 1, 1908...............cccceceseeeeees $137,488 12 
SES LEG SLL ORME ALOR RO ~ $1,206 38 
Defense fund............ EE LETTS a ee 106,231 74 

ae a a any ae ee RMS $137,488 12 





FRANK MORRISON, 
Secretary, A. F. of L. 





Sue e5nqa pet See ws seen 4 0s 
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WHAT PROHIBITION WOULD MEAN 


To the Workers of America—Over a Million Would 
be Affected—An Appalling Prospect. 


The Brewers, Maltsters and Distillers of the United States Consume in their Products Every Year: 


















VALUE. 

62,700,000 bushels Of Barly... 20:00 .cccosscocesceescocesessssccnscecssces encees esusteseseessesesoonsese $*0,000,C00 00 
SE BUN BD WUGGND OE BGI onc. cnc esses cccese scosnnoseceaecedenosonnssoncosenteosetsetphaschesoen «+ 27,274,208 00 
5,595,000 bushels of Rye ...... ..... cothnsquese sovpennvasappondiotent ---- _ 8,916,889 00 

Sugar products, Hops and Grain other than above......... -» 16,858,000 00 
Labor (producers only)............... 54,542,000 00 
Coai and other Fuel 15,000,000 00 
Bottles ...... 000,000 00 


Lumber, Rubber Goods, Steam Engines, Machinery, Tools, Steam Fittings, 
Piumbers’ Supplies, Wagons. Harness, Builders’ Supplies, Filtering 
Material, Chemical Supplies, Paint and Varnish, Furniture, Brushes, 
Packing House Products, Advertising, Signs, Printing, etc 





ED I FI. netnncscncctedes vescceresccesesbenbanets covesccsene canon - 
Railroad, Freight and Express Charges.............-..csescsssecssssessensecssenereeseeseeeee 20,000,000 00 
Making a total paid into the producing sources of the U.S. of................-.--. $867,091,097 00 


These industries and the Allied Trades have a total investment of upward of $3,100,000,000.00. They pay annu- 
ally State and Government License amounting to $271,867,990.00. 

In addition they annually pay City License, Real Estate, and Personal Property Taxes aggregating the enor- 
mous total of $84,500,000.00. 

The continued growth of Prohibition and the destruction of the Brewing and Distilling industries will result 
in the Farmer and | — Trades in all lines of manufacture being made to suffer great losses through the destroyed 
market for their p ucts. 

To A pry a million workmen of their personal liberty and an opportunity toearn a livelihood at their chosen 
trades, with all attendant suffering and misery, will be the result of the prohibition movement, ifthe prohibitionists 
have their way. 

To destroy an industry providing employment for upwards of a million workmen is the object of their 
campaign, and in their policy of destruction they have nothing to offer as a solace to this million and the families 
dependent upon them. 

The wine growers of California alone have $100,000,000 invested, which is to be destroyed and their thousands 
of employees impoverished. 

he prohibitionists propose to destroy a market for the farmers’ grain that takes a territory equal to twoStates 
to grow, and all this land and the millions it cost may be luid waste and the people employed thereon may wander 
to the four corners of the earth forall the prohibitionist cares. The pecapess of making Seserts of farmsand paupers 
of workingmen and their families does not deter them in their work. 

Should this movement be fully successfal the hundreds of millions of dollars invested in these industries will 
be wie out, with no sible chance to realize on the assets, and the millions paid out in wages would be stop " 

he thousands of brewery workmen who have learned the trade will find themselves without an occupation 

and will be thrown out on the world upon an already panic-stricken Jabor market. The trained workman will be 

forced to secure work at anything that offers, at wages anybody wants to pay him. His union will be destroyed, 
and all protection taken away from him, and the prohibitionists will wish him God-s a 

A source of revenue of over $100,000,000 to the National Government, and other bundreds of millions to the local 

overnments will be destroyed, which the prohibitionist makes no provision to secure. His mission is ended when 

fe has completed his work of destruction. These millions will have to be made up by the innocent public, which 

has not yet un to realize what the destructive policy of the prohbibitionists means. 

The consummation of the prohibition movement will ony oe the woodworking industry for years, and the 
woodworkers will be left without jobs. Glassblowing will be an extinct industry and the pe glass workers’ 
ranks will be cut almostin two. Union cigarmakers will find a market for 50 per cent of their output destroyed, 
and they will have to look to some other occupation to earn a livelihood for themselves and vheir children. No 
prohibitionist will give them work; he is merely advancing their moral welfare. Their material welfare does not 

meern him. 
” Success of prohibition in Chicago alone would leave upwards of 7,000 store buildings vacant, which would 
paralyze the building industry and real estate market for years, throw out of work upwards of 70,000 men, and take 
away from the city a source of revenue which nets $8,000,000 annually, eight-tenths of what it takes to maintain 
the public school system of that city. 

In New York Stute alone not less than 50.000 atone are dependent upon the brewing industry for their support. 
The trade pays annually in taxation over $18,000,000 to the National and State governments. 

The thousands of boxmakers and coopers who make the millions of boxes and barrels used in the trade will 
be left destitute, with no relief in sight, and the th ds of t ters engaged in hauling these products will find 
their occupations gone, for the blight of prohibition = peepentes on the workingman, 

How widespread and far-reaching in its baneful effects upon industry is prohibition one illustration will 
suffice to show. The millions of tons of coal that are consumed in the industry the prohibitionist seeks to destroy 
gives employment to 10,000 miners, all of whom would be thrown out of work should prohibition succeed. 

Brickmakers, masons, and builders, machinists, steamfitters, plumbers, wagonmakers, waiters, bartenders, 
advertisers, printers, electricians, persons engaged in transportation, cash register makers, and thousands of other 
workers will find that the prohibition panicis the most permanent and far-reaching ofall panics so far experienced. 
The unions will feel it more than any other class. 

The unemployed of the United States just at the present time number many thousands who are clamoring for 
food and shelter. The prohibition movement, if allowed to expand, will certainly aggravate these conditions by 
adding many thousands to the numberof unemployed and overloading the taxpayer by compelling him to shoulder 
expenses now borne by the industries that the prohibitionists are attempting to put out of business. 

In Alabama and Georgia, where prohibition has been in force for about two months, unions are already 
sending in their charters with the statement that their occupations are gone and that prohibition did it What 
has been done in Alabama and Georgia will be duplicated in otherStates unless the workingmen arouse themselves 
and take a stand against the destructive policy that is throwing their brothers out of work in all parts of the 
nation. 

No matter what the prohibitionist’s object may be, the result of his success will be to throw out of work a 
million men, causing a wide-spread panic that will result in attempts at wage reductions, starvation, misery, crime 
and demoralization among the wage-earners of America. 
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BERRY BROTHERS 
LIMITED 
: ssbietinnas 1868 
Manufacturers of every grade of 


Varnish and Japan 
FOR EVERY USE KNOWN 


“*0) SUAIIg J9vISTY 


New York Philadelphia Chicago St. Louis 


S62 PEARL ST. 26-28 NO. 4TH BT. 46-80 LAKE ST. 118 60, 4TH BT. 


Boston Baltimore Cincinnati San Francisco 


SRO ATLANTIC AVE. 298. HANOVER BT. 420 MAIN BT. 668 HOWARD 6T. 


a 
2 FACTORY AND MAIN OFFICE, DETROIT 
ey Canadian Factory, Walkerville, Ont. 
| 

N.Y. 


Tract xan 


127th to 129th St.and Amsterdam Ave.,New York City, 




















C. A. WILLEY COMPANY 
Color Grinders 


———— —~SXAND — 
MANUFACTURERS CF 


Specialties in Carriage and Car Paints, 
Colors, Etc. 


Nott and Vernon Avenues 
Hunter’s Point, - NEW YORK CITY. 


(OWL IG 
FHFOTSD 








WHEN YOU SPEND YOUR MONEY FOR 


2STOCHINGS 2 


Buy the Best, Bearing the Stamp of Local 630 


TT ie 
OD OIIY FOL 


1 ys 


vad 





GLOBE 
DETROIT. MICH. 


% 
4 


= a 


ee 


Ask your 
dealer for 
them. If he 
hasn't them 
send us the 
money and 


The first brand of Union we willsend 
Tobacco ever produced them to you 





morse =O — zc 
L 


SnCHA > <m MOUFZX 4A0Z 





SAVE LABEL FRONTS FOR PREMIUMS postage pre- 


Do Not Replace Your Worn Carpet PRICE LIST OF UNION-MADE HOSIERY 


With a New One. Men’s Black, Tan or Slate Color 6 pairs for $1.00 


Men’s Black with % White Footand Heel, 6 pairs for $1.00 

The new one will harbor dust and germs and will ——o em par I wend - a Cater, Seas corset ee 
" adies’ Black, w ite Feet............... 6 pairsfor$1. 

wear out just the same as the old one did. Our Par- Ladies’ Extra Wide Tops, for stout people 6 pairs for $1.00 


quetry, or Hardwood Floors, are beautiful, clean, Ladies’ Undyed Balbrigan 6 pairs for $1.00 


: j Misses’ Black, Tan or White 6 pairs for $1.00 
sanitary, and will last as long as your house. Free eee eee eo ~~ Pe a ae 
Catalogue No. 15. Infants’ Black, Tan,Red,Pink,Blue or White 6 prs.for $1.00 
infants’ Wide Tops, for fat babies 6 pairs for $1.00 

20 pairs for $1.00 


Wood-Mosaic Flooring Co, || tsies‘necs 1 s""s" wade! Local 60 


Rochester, N. Y New Albany N. Y WILKES-BARRE KNITTING MILLS CO., Wilkes-Barre, Pa, 





LOCAL 630 
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HART & CROUSE 
COMPANY 


Roy al Boilers 


New. York 
Radiators 


BRANCHES: 


NEW YORK - 235 Water Street 
CHICAGO - - 79 Lake Street 
COLUMBUS - Poplar and Henry Streets 
DALLAS - - - 659 Elm Street 
MINNEAPOLIS 742 Lumber Exchange 














West View Park 








The ideal picnic resort of Alle- 
gheny County — Thirty-five 
acres of green grass and green 
trees. Five-cent fare. To 
reach the Park take West View, 
Bellevue or Perrysville Avenue 
cars at Seventh Street and 
Liberty Avenue : 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 

















METAL and 


risrous PACKINGS 


Manufactured by THE 


GARLOCK PACKING CO. 


Main Office and Factory PALMYRA, N.Y. 


Branches: 
Philadelphia New York Baltimore 
San Francisco Boston Buffalo 
New Orleans St. Louis Kansas Cit 
Cleveland Denver Salt Lake City 
Chicago Pittsburg Etc., Etc. 














MAY MANTON PATTERNS 


Have won their way into the best homes in the land, 
because they are the Most Perfect-Fitting 
Patterns in the Market 


Right in Quality Rightin Design Right in Price 
For Sale by Agencies Everywhere 


ALL 10 CENTS EACH 


A catalogue containing 700 designs, 10c.; by mail, I 5c. 


May Manton Pattern Company 
132-142 West 27th St., New York 


“SAFETY” 


Insulated Wires and Cables 
FOR ALL PURPOSES 





THE SAFETY 
INSULATED WIRE AND CABLE CO. 


Bayonne, N. J. 





SUBSCRIBE FOR THE 


AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST, 
$1.00 PER YEAR. 





. , e 
Tiger Oil Cures 
Many diseases in manor animals. Why not cure you? 
Dr. Jno. Leeson 
Michigan 


Cadillac + 
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“A Pure Cocoa of Undoubted 
Quality and Excellence of 
Manufacture” 


Walter Baker's 


A distinguished London physician, in giv- 
- ing some hints concerning the 
proper preparation of cocoa, 
says: 
my ‘Start with a pure cocoa 
of undoubted quality and 
excellence of manufacture, 
and which bears the name 
of a respectable firm. This 
point is important, for 
there are Many cocoas on 
the market which have 
been doctored by the ad- 
: dition of alkali, starch, 
‘aceon S malt, kola, hops, etc.” 


HIGHEST AWARDS in 
Europe and America 


Walter Baker & Co. Lt. 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 
Established 1780 




















UNION LABEL 


UNITED 
HATTERS 


OF NORTH AMERICA. 


W HEN Pag are ry & RUR HAT, cither soft or stis 

see to it that the Genuine Union Label is sewed in % 

fhe Genuine Union Label is ope on the four cy 
X e stamp. Ifa retailer 

ion and offers to put one in a he 

for you, do not patronize him. Loose labels in retail store 

are counterfeits. pm pee manufacturers are using 

them in order to get rid of their scab-made hats. The 

John B. Stetson Co., of Philadeipinia, Pa., is a non-unicw 


JOHN A. MOFFITT, President. 
MARTIN LAWLOR, Secretary, Orange, N. J. 


1z Waverly Place, New York City. 


/ 


More and 
Better Sewing 


with less labor, if 
you use the 


WHITE 


See your WHITE 
dealer or write us 
for details. 


VIBRATOR AND ROTARY SHUTTLE MACHINES 


WHITE SEWING MACHINE Co. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 











Peninsular Molders’ Tools 


Have been 


Every tool 
is the 
guaranteed Standard 
and Patterns 
stamped for over half 
P.T. a century 


Penir:sular Tool & Specialty Co., Ltd. 
Detroit, hich., U.S. A. Windsor, Ont., Can. 
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The 


The 


The Elgin Watch is the right watch in every 
respect—right in workmanship, right in price, 
right in time, right ebery time. 

Accurately adjusted to position and temperature. 


Every Elgin Watch is fully guaranteed. All jewelers have Elgin Watches. 
An interesting illustrated booklet about watches, sent free on request to 


ELCIN NATIONAL WATCH CO., Elgin, Ill. 











UNITED CLOTH HAT AND 
CAP MAKERS 


OF NORTH AMERICA. 


MAIN OFFICE, 66-68 EAST FOURTH STREET 
NEW YORK CITY. 


Bogus and = ; 
Imitation ‘ 
Labels. 


The only genuine Label indorsed by American 
Federation of Labor and Organized 


Labor in general. 








READING 
HARDWARE CoO. 


Makers of 


Builders’ Hardware 
Fine Door Locks 
The “ Ogden” Check 
Gas, Electric and 
Combination Fixtures 


“ Reading ” 


Lawn Mowers 
Landon Design. 


FACTORIES : 


READING, PA. 
NEW YORK, CHICAGO, 
96-98 Reade St. 105 Lake St. 


PHILADELPHIA, 
617 Market St. 




















572 
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LABOR LITERATURE 


FOR SALE AT 





American Federation of Labor 
Headquarters. 





No Compulsory Arbitration. 


By SamuEL GomPERS. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 


ed Labor; Its Struggles, Its Enemies, 
and Fool Friends. 


By SamuEL GOMPERS. , 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 


The “ Philosophy of the Labor Movement.” 


By Geo. E. McNeiLL; together with “What Does Labor 
Want?” by Samuet Gompers. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 


What Labor Could Do. 
By Joun Swinton; with “‘ EcondOmic Conferences,” by 
Wm. SALTER, and a letter of Hon. Amos J. CumMinGs. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 
The Safety of the Future Lies in Organized 
Labor. 


By Henry D. LLoyp,of Chicago. (In English or German.) 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 


Universal Education. 
By Senator Henry W. Bvair. 


Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 
Condition of Women Workers. 

By Ipa M. Van Etren. 

Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00, 


Why We Unite. 


Per copy, 2 cents; dozen, 20 cents; 100, $1.50. 


Report of Discussion on Political Program 
Denver Convention, 1894. 
Per copy, 10 cents. 


Report of Proceedings, A. F. of L. Conventions. 


Per copy, 25 cents; dozen, $2.50; 100, $19.00. 


The Union Label; Its History and Aims. 


Prize Essays, by WaLtTer MacArruur, P. H. SHeviin, and 
Cuas, D. HemminG. Per copy, 5 cents; 100, $3.00. 


History of Trade Unions. 


By Wa. Trant, M. A.; with a sketch of the National and 
International Unions of America, by P. J. McGuire. 


Per copy, 10 cents; dozen, 75 cents; 100, $5.00. 


Philosophy of Trade Unions. 


By Dyer D. Lum. 
Per copy, 10 cents; dozen, $1.10; 100, $9.00. 


The Eight-hour Primer. 


The Fact, Theory, and the Argument, by Geo. E.MCNEILL 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 


The Eight-hour Workday. 


Its Inauguration, Enforcement, and Influences. 
By SamueL Gompers. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 


The Economic and Social Importance of the 


Eight-hour Movement. 


By Geo. GunTon. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 


The Philosophy of the Eight-hour Movement. 


By Lemuet DanryiD. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 


Has the Non-Unionist a Moral Right to Work 
How, When, and Where He Pleases? 


By Frank K. Foster. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 


Trade Union Epigrams. 


Some Reasons for the Faith That is Within Us; by 
WALTER MaCARTHUR. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 


What Does Labor Want? 


By Samuet Gompers, together with “The Philosophy of 
the Labor Movement,” by Geo. E. MCNEILL. 


Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 


Some Reasons for Chinese Exclusion. 


Published December, 1901, by the American Federation 
of Labor, being a comprehensive review of the whole 
question. 


Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 


St. Louis Exposition—Catalogue of A. F. of L. 
Exhibit, History of Movement to May I, 1904. 


By Samuet GompeERs. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 


In order to organize Labor’s forces, we must educate the workers. 
Send for some of the above pamphlets. They will help the good work along. 
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TWIST DRILLS re> wm Drill SOCKETS 
REAMERS CUTTERS 
TAPS BITS, &c. 


Established 1874 
Incorporated 1904 


The Cleveland Twist Drill Co. 


CLEVELAND NEW YORK CHICAGO 





=——A Book Worth Having 


A book packed full of new ideas in time-and-labor-saving 
Tools for all classes of mechanics. Tools that appeal to any 
man, no matter what his profession or calling may be. The 
book is the embodiment of Yankee ingenuity and invention, 
illustrated with photographic reproductions of the Tools in 
use—lIt’s an eye opener. Write for it today. 








It’s FREE—A Postal Brings it if you mention 
The “American Federationist”’ 


North Bros. Mfg.Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 








Ask For the Button on Your Overalls That 


WILL NOT PULL OFF in the LAUNDRY 


MADE BY 


i fg Universal Button Company 
== DETROIT, MICH. 
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BILLIARD and POOL TABLES 
BAR FIXTURES 
BOWLING ALLEYS 





ALL QUR GOODS ARE MADE BY 
SKILLED UNION MEN 
and bear the 
UNION LABEL 


i 


The 
Brunswick-BalKe-Collender 
Company 


227-229 FOURTH AVENUE 
New York City 














This is the Label of the 


Journeymen Tailors’ Union 
of America 











When you purchase Custom 
Made Clothing insist on having 
this Label attached to each gar- 
ment. 


JOHN B. LENNON, 
General Secretary. 























POWER SERVICE 


You can’t write letters and shovel coal at the 
same time. You can’t give proper attention to 
the important details of your business and at the 
same time be annoyed by the petty troubles of a 


private power plant. 


You can sell us your products cheaper than we 
can make them—we can sell you Electric Power 
for less money than it costs you to generate it. 

If your power plant is located in Philadelphia, 
we will makeall preliminary tests and estimates 
free of charge. May we serve you? 


The Philadelpbia Electric Co. 


Tenth and Chestnat Streets 








, Pere erurrwwr ewww ee... 
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FLORY HOISTING ENGINES | stm. 


ELECTRIC 





Adapted for Contractors, Pile Driving, 
Bridge Building, Mines, Quarries, and 
Dredging :: :: Suspension Cableways 
:: 3: GET OUR CATALOG AND PRICES :: :: 


S. FLORY MFG. CO. :: :: Bangor, Pa. 




















The Very Best Edge Tools Made in America } EUROPEAN PLAN WARNER ELEVATOR 


HEADQUARTERS OF 
MEMBERS OF THE 
FEDERATION OF LABOR 


The COYNE 


P. H. DURKIN, Proprietor 









THE FAMOUS OLD 


_“D.R. Barton” Brand 


MONE BETTER MADE ANYWHERE 
IN THE WORLD 


For Carpenters, Coopers, Ship Builders, Coach 
Makers, Turners, Butchers, Pump Makers, Wood 
Carvers, Etc., the most complete and extensive 
line of strictly fine and superior edge tools 


made in this country. SCRANTON, PA. 
} 





Cor. Lack’a and Penn Avenue 


For Sale by First-Class Hardware Dealers 





If your dealer does not keep them and refuses 
to order them, send to us for catalogue, not 
failing to mention what kind of tools you use, 
as we issue separate catalogues, and state where 
you Saw this “ad.” 


NEWLY BUILT AND FURNISHED 


THREE MINUTES FROM 
ALL DEPOTS 


Finest Equipped Buffet in the 
State and Large Sample Room 


Mack & Co. 

















Brown Race, ' 
| ROCHESTER, N.Y. muceoume| ROOMS, S0c., 75c., $1.00, and $1.50 
ESTABLISHED 1867 CARPENTERS’ TOOLS INCORPORATED 1870 
se & i ae 
eH oe 





° Are made of beech, maple and applewood. Our plane irons are made of 
Our COOPERS JOINTERS the very best steel, are all tested, are of uniform thickness and perfect 
in every respect. We also make Coopers’ Levelers, Floats, Crozes and Howels of all kinds, Truss Hoops, Bung Starters, 
and Tank Jointers. All kinds of Carpenters’ Wood Planes, lron Adjustable Planes, Wood Hand and Bench Screws, Chisel, 
File, Auger, Carvers’ and Brad Awl Handles, Planer Knives and Moulding Bits, Mallets, all kinds of Coopers’ Machine 
Bits. All goods warranted to be best on the market. Write for prices and catalogue. In answering this advertise- 
ment mention this paper. 


SANDUSKY TOOL COMPANY 83 83 38 38 33 Sandusky, Ohio 














